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The Board of Foreign Scholarships has developed 
new concepts and guidelines for the educational ex- 
change programs under its supervision, after consul- 
tation with the Department, the American academic 
community, and the binational Commissions abroad. 


Educational Exchange in the Seventies 


Statement by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
August 1971 


HIS YEAR marks the 25th anniversary of international edu- 

cational exchange by the United States under the authority 
of the Fulbright Act and subsequent legislation. Under the 
authority of this law, and later Acts carrying forward and 
expanding its objectives, more than 100,000 American and 
foreign students, teachers, and scholars have engaged in some 
form of educational activity abroad—in the United States or 
in one of the 110 countries with which exchanges have taken 
place. Many of these have become academic leaders, distin- 
guished public servants, and prominent figures in business, 
science, communications, and the creative arts. 


Given the numbers involved and their varied activities and 
accomplishments, it is difficult to measure the overall effect of 
these exchanges. However, from individual statements, the 
program’s sustained reputation, the growing willingness of 
foreign governments and institutions to share costs, and the 
continued annual volume of high-quality applications, it is 
clear that many people in many places are convinced of the 
need for such exchanges and attach great value to them. 


Thus, the widespread dismay when budgets were reduced 
several years ago, the efforts in many countries to economize 
and keep the program intact, and the relief and satisfaction 
expressed in light of an improving financial situation. An 
activity that began almost as a postwar “improvisation,” its 
potential and significance only partly perceived, has become a 
long-lived and unique feature of international relations. 


It is a unique activity because, while governments sponsor 
it, the governmental presence does not weigh heavily on the 
program. Although its broad objectives are political in the best 
sense—to strengthen ties between nations, to promote interna- 
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tional cooperation, to help foster friendly and peaceful rela- 
tions—their realization is sought in the increased mutual 
understanding that comes as private citizens take part in the 
exchange process. 


This process seeks to identify, in the United States and 
abroad, able men and women who are leaders or potential 
leaders in their professions and occupations, and to bring them 
together for a time in one another’s countries to work on 
matters of mutual curiosity, interest, or concern. Joint efforts 
and shared knowledge lead to fresh insights and new discover- 
ies. Moreover, men learn most about one another when they 
work together. Shared experiences broaden individual perspec- 
tives, insure a more informed basis for judging one another’s 
societies, and give rise to enduring associations and friend- 
ships. 


The uniqueness of the exchange program is enhanced by the 
strong strain of binationalism that infuses it. Citizens of both 
countries share in its planning and administration, and bring 
talent and breadth to this responsibility. They protect its qual- 
ity. They insulate it against partisan pressures. They keep it 
flexible and responsive to new ideas. They enlist many talents 
in support of its activities. They move a program that is gov- 
ernmental in origin outside the routine processes and controls 
of government; this condition makes participation in it more 
attractive to some, and makes it less likely to be affected 
adversely in passing periods of political strain. 


These objectives and means are as valid in 1971 as they 
were in 1946. However, the context in which exchanges take 
place has changed greatly. The number of governments in the 
world has doubled and se has the number of exchange 
arrangements. Many other public and private agencies here 
and abroad support or facilitate international education. The 
emergence of new educational and research institutions has 
created new needs and opportunities. The requirements of 
many developing countries have become more sophisticated 
and complex. Americans have a heightened appreciation of 
how much they need to know about, and may benefit from, the 
learning and experience of others. Transport, communication, 
and print link the continents as never before. Increasingly, 
man’s problems, expectations, and aspirations are seen to be 
similar and even shared. As this is so, so should a wider range 
of educational endeavors also become shared. 


Believing this and hoping for a decade of educational 
exchange as fruitfu! as the past one, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has reviewed the programs that are its responsi- 
bility in order to make recommendations to the Department of 
State and to the Binational Commissions and Foundations. We 
have asked three basic questions: 
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1. Who should be participants in exchanges? 

2. What kinds of subjects, problems, and concerns 
shou!d be the focus of these exchanges? 

3. How can these exchanges be organized and adminis- 
tered to maximize their value? 


Who? 


Since our programs will always be a small part of the world’s 
total educational effort, their justification must be their qual- 
ity and significance. These criteria are most likely to be met by 
restricting exchanges primarily to persons engaged in univer- 
sity or higher education-equivalent activities. This would 
include writers, creative and performing artists, as well as 
members of scholarly institutions organized outside universi- 
ties. 


Many participants should continue to come from academia. 
It is time, however, to increase the educational exchange 
opportunities in appropriate nonacademic fields, including— 
among others—journalism, law, medicine, management, public 
administration, and architecture. Those selected from such 
professions normally would not be degree candidates but 
would pursue a professionally oriented academic program of 
study and research in another country. 


We do not deny the importance of other levels and means of 
education, but our resources are limited. By focusing primar- 
ily upon higher education and the scholarly professions, we 
can better assure the quality of participants and their work, 
and judge its significance. It is also a reasonable expectation 
that carefully selected individuals from the field of higher 
education will move on to positions in which the lasting value 
of their experience will be enhanced and the constructive 
effects multiplied. 


In continuing to focus on higher education while including 
more participants from nonacademic professions, it is neces- 
sary that the interests and preferences of American as well as 
foreign participants be considered. A result of the drastic 1968 
budget cut was the virtual disappearance from the exchange 
program of grants for American researchers and students 
(except for the block of student grants to Germany), and this 
situation substantially continues. Many Commissions and posts 
must make an effort to modify the imbalance that has devel- 
oped, and the Department should support this effort. The pro- 
posals below, to move some exchanges through team or institu- 
tional grants, may also provide better opportunities for 
expressions of the interests of American participants. 











What? 


In recent years Commissions and posts have become quite spe- 
cific about participant qualifications (academic tevel, subject, 
institution, etc.). In some cases this is the result of decisions 
to concentrate in a few selected fields or institutions, or to 
contribute to the strengthening of certain academic activities. 
In other cases it seems to be more a matter of chance, and the 
preferences or priorities shift frequently. 


We recommend that Commissions and posts in non-Commis- 
sion countries deliberately seek to focus more of their activi- 
ties at a given time on a few broadly conceived areas, subjects, 
or problems, with new emphases developing as earlier ones are 
phased out. Decisions on areas of emphasis should be made 
after consultation with representatives of universities, 
research institutes, libraries, museums, educational and pro- 
fessional bodies, and frequently with American representa- 
tives of comparable agencies, 


This effort will force some hard decisions on priorities. 
Quality and long-term multiplier effects should be major con- 
siderations. However, areas of programmatic focus should be 
approached imaginatively and presented so as: 


a. to be of interest in different parts of the world; 

b. to attract persons from various academic disci- 
plines ; 

c. to be appropriately studied, researched, or taught 
in foreign and American settings by both foreign 
and American participants; and 

d. to be able frequently to accommodate more than 
one category of grantee from among lecturers, 
researchers, and students. 


No single area of focus is likely to meet all of these conditions, 
but the more it does so the greater will be the contacts among 
peoples, both within and between academic and professional 
fields. The plan of work in the area of focus should be flexible 
so that the quality and suitability of applicants in a given year 
may determine the sequence or emphasis at that time. 


In an effort to clarify their thinking about a programmatic 
focus, Board members met with groups of American scholars 
to find how they respond to the idea, and to identify some 
broad fields of learning that Americans believe could be 
approached in collaborative and international ways. The sam- 
pling was small, the list below is brief, and the subjects men- 
tioned are illustrative of those put forward in these meetings. 


—Social change. (Nature, scale, and velocity of technologi- 
cal change; its cultural and sociological consequences: 
minorities ; generations ; women’s role.) 
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—Educational development and innovation. (The problem 
of numbers; teaching materials research; adapting new 
communications media to educational use; English lan- 
guage teaching.) 

—Use and protection of the environment. (Urban planning 
and problems ; ecology projects ; land use.) 

—Rediscovery and preservation of cultural legacies. (Col- 
lecting, preserving, studying, describing, and displaying 
the creative products of the past.) 

—The professions. (The role of architecture, law, medicine, 
journalism, public administration, business management, 
mass media management, criticism tn the arts, etc.) 

—The general problems of minorities. (Ethnic, linguistic, 
religious, cultural, etc.) 


Despite the foregoing emphasis on focused activity, we urge 
that most country programs continue to include some openings 
for researchers and students which permit the participant to 
define the subject and objective of his work. It is not possible 
to anticipate the creative or innovative application that may 
come from an unexpected source, and individual country pro- 
grams are smali enough to be flexible, personal, and even occa- 
sionally daring. The Board is determined that these character- 
istics not be lost by too-narrow prior definitions of eligible 
persons and subjects. 


How? 


Individuals. The largest number of grants should continue to 
be made to individuals participating in national competitions, 
and selected for their demonstrated ability, probable capacity 
for suitable performance abroad, and long-term potential. We 
propose to reexamine the American competition and selection 
processes to see how well these determinations are made; we 
urge Commissions and posts to review their procedures. 
Including more nonacademic persons as participants will also 
require new efforts to contact professional schools, organiza- 
tions, and publications, and some adjustments in the selection 
process. 


Teams. We want to encourage people to plan and work 
together over a period of time on subjects of mutual interest 
and concern. Supporting a team, or adding members to exist- 
ing teams under other auspices, may often be the best means 
to this end. A team may engage in study, teaching, or 
research, or a combination of these. It may include persons of 
different academic levels—e.g., a professor or senior 
researcher and a graduate student—and it may include Ameri- 
cans, foreign nationals, or both. Team activity may take place 
in the United States, in the participating country, or in both. 
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It may engage in a l-year project, although 2- and 3-year 
spans seem more likely estimates. The same individuals may 
be involved continuously, or there may be some shifting of 
personnel during the project period. 


Institutions. Institutional grants have become familiar 
devices for encouraging or supporting certain kinds of educa- 
tional activity. Such grants may provide for the same mix of 
persons, variety and location of activities, and extended activ- 
ity, as for team grants. They create an opportunity, which in 
some cases might be a requirement, for cost-sharing and other 
forms of institutional or private sector support or collabora- 
tion. Institutional proposals ought to reflect some particular 
strength or long-term commitment; the best ones will show a 
probability of establishing relations that will continue beyond 
the grant period. Renewals of institutional grants should be 
made subject to annual reporting and review of the quality, 
suitability, and effective performance of participants in the 
exchange. 


Multilateral. The Board also recommends that the Depart- 
ment and Commissions consider developing some exchange 
activities on a multilateral or regional basis. The bilateral 
character of present exchanges inhibits the kind of compara- 
tive study and multi-nation perspectives so important today in 
many fields of inquiry and research. Many problems are at 
least regional in scope, and many individuals and institutions 
are working in similar fields or on similar subjects. A pooling 
of talent and resources will reduce duplication of effort, facili- 
tate sharing of information, and maximize the possibility of 
successful results. Congressional restraints on spending appro- 
priated money to send foreign nationals to third countries 
limit American leadership in this regard. Where this is a prob- 
lem, alternate sources of support should be sought. 


Initially, the Department, the Commissions and posts in 
non-Commission countries, or both, may need to propose sub- 
jects and to solicit applications for team or institutional 
grants, although initiatives may soon be expected from institu- 
tions, the academic community, and other persons interested in 
such activities. The Department and Commissions will need to 
consider procedures for responding to such initiatives, includ- 
ing ways to facilitate contact between American and foreign 
institutions, groups, or individuals wishing to develop team or 
institutional proposals. We envisage some short-term grants 
for long-term planning purposes. To permit an earlv response 
to the best proposals some program budget flexibility will be 
necessary, both in the Department and the Commissions, and 
some variations in present competition, screening, and selec- 
tion procedures will probably be necessary. The Board’s view 
is that it may need to retain a small consultant panel to advise 
it on team and institutional grant proposals. 
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Distinguished Lecturers 


In an effort to recognize particularly significant scholarly or 
professional accomplishments, the Board proposes to designate 
two or three Americans each year as Distinguished Fulbright 
Lecturers. They will be invited to lecture abroad for several 
months on subjects of their own choosing, or to make two or 
three shorter trips for this purpose. Presumably a lecturer’s 
activities will be concentrated in one or among a small group 
of countries, but we hope that Commissions or posts wishing 
to do so would have the opportunity to sponsor the appearance 
of a Distinguished Lecturer within a few years of the inaugu- 
ration of this feature of the program. 


The Board also proposes to invite Commissions to nominate 
a distinguished foreign scholar or professional figure whom 
the Board may invite to lecture in the United States. Our 
initial intent is to ask a visitor to concentrate his activities on 
a limited group of institutions; e.g., several small liberal arts 
colleges in the upper Midwest, a group of predominantly black 
colleges, several schools in the Rocky Mountain region, or sev- 
eral metropolitan institutions with a large night school and 
adult attendance. We think such audiences may be a valuable 
experience for the visitor, and that his appearance may stimu- 
late interest in international education and exchange. 


Binational Commission Services 


The Board intends to continue its efforts to persuade Commis- 
sions to maintain and to expand their services in support of a 
variety of international educational programs. The experience 
and ability of Commission staffs ought not be limited to aiding 
only official participants, but should be available to others—in- 
dividuals, groups, institutions—desiring advice or assistance 
in carrying out legitimate and worthwhile educational activi- 
ties in another country. This kind of support and assistance is 
as consistent with the objectives of the exchange program as 
any of the other activities described or recommended above. 
We urge the Department to recognize this fact, and to accept 
evidence of Commission services to nonsponsored persons and 
other programs as justification for appropriate budget increases. 


Summary 


This statement, issued by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the first interna- 
tional educational exchange act, has stressed the great value 
and importance that attaches to those exchanges still. It has 
also noted the greatly changed context in which these 
exchanges occur, and in that light has made certain recommen- 
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dations to Commissions and posts, and to the Department. In 
summary, these are: 


1. Participants in these programs should be persons 
engaged primarily in university or higher education- 
equivalent activities; they should include an increasing 
number of persons from nonacademic professions, and 
there should be some modification in the present imbal- 
ance of opportunities for American and foreign research- 
ers and students. 


2. Commission programs should have a programmatic 
focus that concentrates most exchange activities on a few 
subjects or problems at a time, but these should be 
broadly conceived so as to accommodate persons from var- 
ious fields and at various academic and professional levels. 
Most programs should also provide a few grants to 
researchers or students for self-defined projects. 


3. Most grants should continue to be made to individu- 
als, but experimentation with grants to teams and institu- 
tions is now in order. Efforts to stimulate multilateral or 
region-based activities should also be attempted. 


4. The Board will designate Distinguished Fulbright 
Lecturers for special lecturing invitations abroad, and 
will invite distinguished foreign participants to address 
special audiences in the United States. 


5. Commissions should expand their support to non- 
sponsored students, scholars, and evucational groups, and 
the Department should encourage this by sanctioning 
appropriate budget increases. @ 





BFS Appeals to Former Fulbrighters 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships, the presidentially appointed 
body supervising the Fulbright scholarship program, would like to 
hear from American alumni of the Fulbright program in connection 
with the 25th Anniversary of the initiation of the exchanges. 


Their response may be as brief as a simple listing of name and 
address, current position, and year of grant and country. The Board 
would also appreciate any brief comment on what the Fulbright 
experience has meant to the alumni personally and professionally. 


At the very least, name and current address are urgently needed 
in order that the Board may have a file of alumni with whom it can 
communicate directly about future plans and programs. 


Address responses to: Board of Foreign Scholarships 
CU/BFS, Room 4825 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 








Board of Foreign Scholarships Marks 25th Anniversary 
of Educational Exchange Program 


Senator J. William Fulbright was honor guest of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships at a luncheon meeting held at the George 
Washington University Club on September 23. The event marked the 
25th anniversary of the worldwide educational exchange program 
established under the Fulbright Act of 1946. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships is a 12-member group of 
distinguished American citizens appointed by the President to 
supervise the academic exchange programs administered by the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of 
State. 


Highlighted at today’s meeting were the accomplishments of the 
past 25 years and the prospects for the future of the Fulbright 
program. Dr. James Roach, Vice Provost and Dean of Interdisci- 
plinary Programs, University of Texas, and current Chairman of the 
Board, presented Senator Fulbright with the Board’s statement 
released today on Educational Exchange in the Seventies. The state- 
ment contains new concepts and guidelines for the exchange pro- 
gram developed jointly by the Board, the Department, the American 
academic community, and binational Commissions overseas. 


In remarking on the anniversary in the Senate on August 2, 
Senator Fulbright said, “The exchange program remains, as it 
began in 1946, a modest but significant effort to open new channels 
of communication and to build new dimensions of understanding 
between Americans and foreign peoples . . . I remain convinced that 
[it] offers one of the best means available for improving interna- 
tional understanding.” 


Dr. Roach noted that, for the 1971-72 academic year, 962 Ameri- 
cans received awards for study and teaching abroad; an estimated 
4,232 foreign students and scholars will be in the United States 
during the same period for study, teaching, and scholarly projects. 


Since the inception of the program more than 36,000 Americans 
and 67,000 foreign nationals of some 120 countries have participated 
in academic exchanges authorized by the Fulbright Act and subse- 
quent legislation. 


The Board expressed its conviction that academic exchange pro- 
grams have contributed significantly to world understanding. With 
few exceptions the programs have continued even during periods of 
disagreement between participating governments. One measure of the 
esteem enjoyed by the exchange program, the Board noted, is 
reflected by the increasing sharing of costs by foreign governments 
and educational institutions. 


—Department of State press release 209, Sept. 20, 1971. 




















The Yugoslav Project in Regional and Urban Plan- 
ning Studies originated in 1966 with an agreement 
between two institutions—one Yugoslav, one Amer- 
ican—to undertake a cooperative planning program 
in northern Yugoslavia. Dr. Fisher in this article 
draws on his experiences as director of this project. 


International Programs 
for Urban Planning 


by Jack C. Fisher 


NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION as viewed from the perspective of 
American colleges and universities has traditionally taken 
these directions: First, there has been provision of technical 
assistance (e.g., in agricultural or vocational education) to 
developing countries; second, Americans have followed the 
even more traditional approach of providing “Junior Year” 
programs in which American students go abroad to study, 
mainly in the fields of languages or the arts—an emphasis 
particularly characteristic of American-run, international edu- 
cation programs in Western Europe; third, there has been the 
postwar development of “area” centers or programs by most 
major universities.! 


Beginning in 1966, a modest program in Yugoslavia was 
started that gradually evolved in sharp contrast to the tradi- 
tional approaches described above. First, participants were 
chosen because of their technical expertise, not on the basis of 
an assumed area of geographic specialization. Second, the 
focus was not solely American directed but was mutually 
determined and jointly administered with the host country. 
And third, the emphasis was from the beginning directed 
toward subjects in which both parties felt they had something 
to learn and where the payoffs were to be operational as well 
as theoretical. The American partner administered the pro- 
gram from a university base—to begin with, Cornell Universi- 
ty—but American participation was determined on the basis 
of the best qualified, regardless of university affiliation. 


1 This article is based on a paper presented by the author before the 
International Council for Educational Development at Princeton last 
April. 
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e JACK C. FISHER is associate director of the Center for Urban 
Studies, Wayne State University, Detroit. He is director of the 
American-Yugoslav Project in Regional and Urban Planning Studies 
and director of the Wayne State University Transportation and 
Land Use Study Group assisting the Town Planning Jnstitute of the 
city of Belgrade. At Wayne State he also adzrinisters an Interna- 
tional Urban Studies Program, which brings 10 to 12 Europeans 
each year to the United States for study and research. 


In short, a program was designed in a professional field of 
substantive concern to local political interests in the host coun- 
try, and the program was executed in such a way that there 
would be a policy impact as well as a training and research 
output. Programs of direct relevance to the contemporary 
dilemmas of society—environment, urban problems, ethnic 
issues—are of growing interest to Europeans and Americans 
alike and represent a growing trend in international studies. 
These issues are of such a nature and the perception of crisis 
real enough that national funding and governmental agencies, 
given their limited resources, are asking, particularly in 
Europe, for greater emphasis on relevancy and less on merely 
traditional academic values. Furthermore, Americans must 
participate in these programs as equal partners, offering 
much, but realizing that policy formulation and project imple- 
mentation in their own country leaves much to be desired. 
What is needed most is not technical refinement, for which we 
are well equipped, but policy alternatives that can be devel- 
oped through a cross-fertilization approach. Thus, cooperative 
programs, designed to seek mutual understanding and problem 
resolution in areas of recognized importance to both partici- 
pants, are a new approach to international studies vital for the 
decade of the 1970’s. 


This article seeks io accomplish the following: (1) to con- 
trast American and European experience and practice in 
urban planning; (2) to provide the flavor of specific American 
planning projects in a particular European country, projects 
which have attracted participants and interest from neighbor- 
ing European countries; (3) to review an American educa- 
tional approach to international professional involvement in 
urban and environmental problems; and (4) in doing so, to 
suggest a framework for American involvement, at least in 
Europe, including the types of cooperative research that might 
be undertaken in such efforts in the future. 


American and European Planning Experience 


The two major decision areas confronting urban and regional 
planners are land use and capital investment in infrastructure. 
The strands linking these physical and economic spheres have 
been analytically weak in both planned and unplanned econom- 
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ies. The so-called “principles and methods” of physical plan- 
ning are an amalgam of average past practice, social aspira- 
tion, and currently fashionable technical solutions. The pre- 
scriptions of the land-use planners are based upon projection 
of demand (to meet the test of reasonableness) and upon 
norms which are independently validated (the standards of 
the profession). Capital budget decisions of the more economi- 
cally oriented planners are concerned chiefly with priorities, 
since budget levels are matters of economic determination 
beyond their influence. Priorities are set in accord with esti- 
mates of need (obsolescence of existing facilities; deficiencies 
in meeting standard conditions). Physical planners, however, 
have contributed little to the development of criteria of choice 
among competing and alternative projects, leaving this issue 
to welfare economists or public administration experts. 


The style and content of city planning practice in the United 
States have moved far from the European practice upon which 
they once drew so heavily. The difference is marked, particu- 
larly in matters of specialization and the professional division 
of laber. The European planner remains the humanisi-general- 
ist, particularly in the south-central European milieu. Though 
urban economic theory largely evolved in the Alpine area 
where Bavarians, Swabians, and Czechs developed location 
theory in various forms, regional economists in contemporary 
Europe are, with a few exceptions, remote from city planning 
practice. Even more than his counterpart in the United States, 
the European urbanist is an expansive architect, while the 
regionalist remains a more rurally oriented geographer or 
economist. 


For reasons of scale, financing, and staffing, urban planning 
institutes throughout central Europe rely upon the individual 
artist method of planning. In Europe generally, the division of 
labor in planning teamwork is not so far developed as in the 
United States, nor are European urban planners as likely to be 
specialists. The Europeans have as yet made much less use of 
planning-related social science work, while policy-directed 
social and management sciences are still relatively undevel- 
oped. 


American city planning places much greater demand on sub- 
stantiating data than does European practice. Elaborate 
defenses of planners’ judgments, such as cost-benefit analyses, 
are not often found in European practice outside Great Brit- 
ain and (more recently) France. When he utilizes social sci- 
ence, the European planner does so primarily in a descriptive 
rather than normative fashion. The techniques of evaluation 
are subjective in both cultures, but American planners have 
developed more elaborate and technical aids to buttress their 
decisions and “objective” findings. In addition, American plan- 
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ners are more prone to believe in a “best” solution to be dis- 
covered by optimizing or by other mathematical techniques. 


Recently, while many American professional planning 
schools have been moving toward more “theoretical” or gen- 
eral formulations, there has been an increasing demand in 
central and Eastern Europe for the application of relatively 
well-known American techniques. That is, the professional 
“know-how” based on experience is more in demand than con- 
tributions to new knowledge on the frontier of a subject. For 
many of these countries, contact with American professional 
work has been much more limited than has been the case in 
northwestern Europe. Accordingly, the use of established tech- 
niques in housing and transportation studies, project analysis, 
and programing is being encouraged in central Europe and 
found useful even when not particularly noteworthy from a 
U.S. professional perspective. 


Funds allocated for planning education and research, for 
studies of specific urban problems, and for planning itself are 
rather meager in many parts of central and Eastern Europe. 
When funds are made available for planning studies, there is 
great political pressure to divert such studies into action pro- 
grams. When Americans cooperate in these studies, they must 
expect to encouiter risks and pressures which exceed those to 
which they have been accustomed in the States. 


European governments, however, enjoy a wider sphere of 
legitimate action in planning implementation and public works 
programing than is the case in the United States. Such imple- 
mentation opportunities have acted as catalysts in the develop- 
ment of simplified and effective institutional responses to 
urban planning issues. Secure in their position, Europeans 
eschew the elaborate calculus built up for planning decision in 
America, for there is less need to defend and qualify decisions. 
Although often envious of the authority of their European 
counterparts, American planners may find some of the more 
traditional European techniques less than desirable and may 
become intolerant of the European style. 


Despite the fact that the typical European planner has not 
needed social analysis for defense of his decisionmaking, he is 
manifesting an increasingly lively and growing interest in the 
application of social science research to planning. In part, this 
is symptomatic of the increasing concern for the social conse- 
quences of physical planning. As social science training in the 
socialist bloc is largely ideological and doctrinaire, American 
social science, with its behavioral approach to practical prob- 
lems of urbanism and the social issues of planning, appears to 
be equally useful to the practitioner of urban planning in 
Europe. As a general rule the American planner, far from 
being an architect-civic designer, may well be a generalist in 
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command of a number of specialties, or more probably, is 
himself a specialist in a very large team of other specialists. 
The information resources and networks of expertise repre- 
sented by such specialization are badly needed in continental 
planning. 


Americans, in turn, can benefit from comparative study of 
planning. Academic planners in the United States have devel- 
oped techniques that are in sore need of being tested, but 
which have had only limited application in the States. As 
already mentioned, European planners frequently have possi- 
bilities for the direct implementation of planning concepts. 
These possibilities, in turn, provide feedback to conceptuali- 
zation. Americans learn about the behavior of their favorite 
ideas or models under such direct testing. They also learn how 
to modify their models to suit the limitations of local data and 
resources. Finally, the cooperative planning enterprise may 
also be instructive in an informal manner, introducing Ameri- 
cans to European working methods and indirectly highlighting 
advantages and disadvantages of the U.S. university-training 
system. 


It should be recognized, of course, that sensitivity to Ameri- 
can “involvement” in Europe is very strong in some places. 
There is a real danger in the planning field that the introduc- 
tion of American planning methods will mean the introduction 
of American economic and political systems, and eventually, 
the “Americanization” of local European planners. This must 
be compensated for by a willingness to accept local planning 
goals, even when these make the Americans uncomfortable— 
and by attempting to demonstrate how local goals can be real- 
ized by using recent methods. 


The sincerity of the Americans must be proved in each pro- 
ject in each country. There is always the fear, and the danger, 
that Americans will come to Europe for a brief stay, reach 
some arbitrary judgments, and return to write “scholarly” 
papers presenting the country unfairly. This fear may be over- 
come by securing the long-run commitment of key American 
participants, including a genuine investment of personal intel- 
lectual resources such as learning the local language and his- 
tory, as well as the planning methods. 


Recent American Planning Projects 


Partly because of the differences between the two planning 
experiences, an attempt was made to fashion a field project in 
which Americans and Europeans could develop a joint pro- 
gram. This program would take into account: (1) the strong 
physical planning preparation and organization of the Euro- 
pean partners; (2) the need for a project that could involve 
members of two or more nationalities as genuine collabora- 
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tors; (3) the desirability of finding a single project that could 
act as the envelope for a wide range of related work, including 
individual research projects; (4) the development of a project 
sufficiently important: and substantial to engage the attention 
of a team over at least a 2-year span; (5) the identification of 
a significant problem that would have high visibility and be 
transferable to other parts of the host country; and (6) the 
improvement of the general practice of city planning. 


It was with such considerations in mind that the American- 
Yugoslav Project in Regional and Urban Planning Studies 
originated in the summer of 1966. The project grew out of 
discussions held during 1963-64; these led to an agreement 
that the Urbanisticni Institut of the Republic of Slovenia 
would join with an American partner (first 2 years, Cornell 
University, and since 1968, Wayne State University) in under- 
taking a cooperative planning program in northern Yugosla- 
via. The project was financed on the American side with 
grants from the Ford Foundation and the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, and on the Euro- 
pean side by grants from the Yugoslav Federal Fund for Coor- 
dination of Scientific Research, the Slovene Republic’s 
research fund, and other local sources. 


In order to carry out a sustained operation, it was necessary 
to develop an administrative base in Ljubljana with office 
equipment, effective personnel, and standardized procedures. 
Required, in addition to administrative organization, were 
field work, translation, and overall orientation procedures; as 
part of its contribution, the Yugoslav side provided a local 
staff for these activities. The American administration secured 
the services of 2 number of outstanding Yugoslav graduate 
students who could supply specific data and obtain access to 
primary and secondary material. It was found to be very inef- 
ficient to bring highly paid American staff overseas without a 
technical support base capable of providing minimum research 
inputs. 


American involvement abroad, particularly in Southeast 
Asia, and urban unrest at home presented numerous opportu- 
nities for local critics of the project. From the beginning, how- 
ever, it was viewed as a joint undertaking, with the Yugoslav 
side assuming increasing responsibility. In the United States, 
furthermore, the project was conceived on a national scaie and 
was not limited to the staff inputs of a single American uni- 
versity or limited to a single set of views. 


Two fundamental types of personnel problems arose. The 
first was created by the publication and research demands of 
the American staff, which sometimes tended to place individ- 
ual needs above overall project requirements. The second was 
the product of the professional or specialization gap between 
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the American and Yugoslav staffs. This was more pronounced 
among the scholars than among operational planners. 


It should be noted here that the project provided one of the 
rare opportunities for American graduate students to work 
overseas under professional supervision and earn credit. Four 
doctoral dissertations will be a project by-product. 


The initial experience suggested a number of important pre- 
conditions for American involvement in an overseas project, 
especially one with a planning orientation. 


First, no empirical output-oriented project can survive with- 
out an administrative base operating with the same efficiency 
as that found at home; i.e., there must be an “Americani- 
zation” of administration overseas. 


Second, it is essential to enumerate clearly both the individ- 
ual and overall outputs desired from each participant, inas- 
much as participants who do not have an explicit prior aware- 
ness of this will tend to be concerned only with their own 
research returns. 


Third, the desirability of recruiting Americans who could 
make a long-range commitment to the project and agree to 
return to Europe at intervals became obvious. (Of the 11 
senior American staff involved in the first year, seven returned 
to Ljubljana for additional periods of work.) Finally, the pro- 
fessional education aspect of the project appears to be unique. 
So far, six American graduate students have been long-term 
employees of the project, including two who have held the 
second-level administrative position of project manager. We 
know of no other arrangement providing professional guid- 
ance during residence in Europe while students maintain their 
registered graduate status in the United States. 


To secure Yugoslav support, it proved necessary to under- 
line continually the relevance of the work for Yugoslavia and 
to describe its potential applications. The 1968 decision to con- 
duct a “Demonstration Study” was made in response to the 
need to give a definitive “proof” of the usefulness of American 
methods in a problem area of some importance to Yugoslavs. 
If that demonstration had not succeeded in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Yugoslavs (the results have recently been pub- 
lished), other techniques, such as the seminars, would have 
come under a cloud. 


At the outset there was widespread European suspicion that 
American planning technologies could not be applied to the 
Yugoslav situation because of cultural differences and institu- 
tional uniqueness. A relatively costly demonstration therefore 
seemed justified. Accordingly, during 1968-70 the project 
focused its energies on the formulation and testing of a practi- 
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cal method for spatial planning at the urban-regional level in 
Yugoslavia. The formulation attempted to bridge the gap 
between social and economic planning, on the one hand, and 
physical development planning on the other, and was designed 
to fit within the particular framework of the regional poten- 
tials, needs, and constraints found in Slovenia. A central ele- 
ment of the preliminary phase of the demonstration study was 
the evaluation of alternative general spatial patterns of devel- 
opment in terms of a system of regional, social, and economic 
objectives. Although the basic orientation of the study was 
methodological, considerable attention was given to the appli- 
cation of methods to “real’”’ data in an attempt to identify and 
analyze the consequences of alternative development policies 
for the Ljubljana region. 


The methods of evaluation employed were those of typical 
transportation-land use studies made in metropolitan areas of 
the United States. These methods require the building of land 
use-transportation models, including a forecast of the distribu- 
tion of employment and residence in the metropolitan region. 
Several alternative models were investigated, but the one 
selected was a modified version of a prototype originally devel- 
oped for use in Pittsburgh by Lowry. This model requires 
substantial programing and computer capacity, and its use 
was an innovative step in this direction for planners and social 
scientists in Ljubljana. Twelve technical reports, in addition to 
a summary report, had been produced by February 1971. 


As a result of the demonstration study, planners in various 
parts of Yugoslavia expressed interest in the project. Propos- 
als came in urging use of the Lowry model in other cities. 
Indeed, the project administration found it necessary to estab- 
lish guidelines for further work. It was agreed that the project 
should not assume a major service role to Yugoslav communi- 
ties, although some servicing was not excluded. It was also 
clear that real advantages would result from further testing of 
the model in Yugoslavia. It was, consequently, decided to con- 
sider the construction and use of the model in certain selected 
cities, and to undertake some improvement and expansion of 
the model as dictated by Yugoslav circumstances. That is, it 
seemed desirable that the model be “enriched” by more infor- 
mation related to decisionmaking in Yugoslav planning. 


The project has experienced a surprisingly rapid increase in 
the “Europeanization” of its activities. Among the reasons for 
this appear to be: (1) its predominant concern with opera- 
tional groups and professionals rather than specific bureau- 
crats; (2) 1ts emphasis on American social science techniques 
and methods which are of overall interest in Europe but are 
not yet taught in all European universities; and (3) the pro- 
ject’s ability and desire to act outside regular governmental 
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channels, bypassing most of the protocol requirements for 
European bilateral and multinational exchanges (UN, ECE, 
OECD, and the like). 


Americans have learned something about planning by work- 
ing in Yugoslavia because of that country’s unique institu- 
tions, which combine a variant of socialism and economic 
development with democracy and decentralization as well as 
the cultural and intellectual traditions of East and West. The 
freedom of local governmental officials to discuss problems has 
been of particular usefulness. Data have been freely available, 
and access to survey research has been generally and increas- 
ingly good. 


One objective of the project has been to build a program 
capable of improving the exchange of professional information 
and skills and, through comparative activities, to extend the 
common understanding of urban forces and phenumena. The 
first 4 years of project work have yielded the structure, per- 
sonnel, and institutional network within which a new and 
higher level of research can now be developed. The project’s 
activities now involve a broader series of goals, more difficult 
to achieve perhaps but promising conceptual and operational 
pay-offs for other areas of Europe, and for underdeveloped 
countries as well. This spin-off process may also result in sub- 
stantial transferability of information and ideas to America. 


As indicated above, the first stage of the project was a 
period of testing in a number of respects. International coop- 
eration itself was being tested, as were some notions of the 
usefulness of American methods and ideas and their modifica- 
tions for different cultura] milieu and at different levels of 
urbanization. 


The next step in realizing the potential of international 
cooperation is to shift the emphasis from case studies by an 
individual agency in one urban region to a more systematic 
study of comparative urban issues. Metropolitan planning— 
which has been our focus—should be placed in the context of 
regional and national development planning. This enlarge- 
ment, which is critical for Yugoslavia, is also important for 
many developing countries, as well as for some of the more 
developed nations, notably France. Early project work on the 
development of a conceptual framework integrating local plan- 
ning with that at republican and national levels should now be 
improved and extended. Studies of budgets and expenditures 
should be undertaken. Planning procedures should be exam- 
ined in such a way that critical functions of government (e.g., 
housing, transportation, economic development, health and 
welfare) are structured into an overall programmatic and 
operational network. Comparative studies of the composition 
of local government spending in cities of different sizes and 
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circumstances are needed. The interrelationship of this gov- 
ernmental product “mix” to local and regional development 
issues is a persistent problem of comparative urbanism. The 
interdependency of functional programs (housing, transport, 
etc.) must be examined in order to establish ways in which 
economic, social, physical, and political instruments can be 
fashioned into a coherent set of policies, plans, and programs. 
In short, the work to date has been important in demonstrat- 
ing the usefulness of American working methods and the value 
of American techniques for studying broad patterns of urban 
growth. Demonstration of the potential value of American 
insights into and progress toward effective programing is only 
one of several logical successor tasks. 


Of particular importance in this respect was the develop- 
ment of the Belgrade Transportation and Land Use Study—a 
direct response to the pioneering work in Ljubljana. Restric- 
tions on American involvement in operational planning were 
eased, and in 1969 Wayne State University was asked to assist 
the Town Planning Institute of Belgrade in the revision of its 
master plan. This assistance included the development and 
testing of four alternative spatial plans, and the selection and 
testing of one with special emphasis on the transportation 
component of the plan. In less than 18 months a new technical 
transportation staff was created in the Zavod (Institute), a 
computer programing capacity established, a new computer 
installed, and a set of advanced computer programs introduced 
and run with 1966 data. The master plan revision is essentially 
completed, as are an explicit transportation analysis and a 
minifeasibility study for a rapid transit system. 


Example of a New Educational Approach 


The Foreign Fellowship Program at Wayne State University 
is an attempt to develop an international educational program 
that will have payoffs not only for the foreign fellows but for 
the Detroit area as well. The program, initially funded solely 
with university funds, originated in 1969 and brought some 10 
to 12 European fellows to Detroit each year. The program 
received a supplementary Ford grant in the fall of 1970, allow- 
ing for several major improvements in structure and 
approach. We are attempting to relate the research efforts of 
the foreign fellows to the problems of Detroit. This effort 
places the relationship between European and American plan- 
ners in a somewhat different—and more symmetrical— 
perspective than traditional educational programs in either 
the United States or Europe. It must be clearly realized that it 
is not appropriate or possible to impose our model of institu- 
tional organization on a European counterpart. Instead, the 
emphasis must be, and was in our case, on working with 
younger professionals whose institutional “room” was greater 
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than that of their seniors, and whose possibilities for develop- 
ing fresh approaches over time are greatest. Where possible, 
these younger persons should be offered the opportunity to 
study in the United States. 


Our experience to date with this educational approach would 
suggest a variety of conclusions. The high degree of involve- 
ment with municipal and regional organizations, coupled with 
focusing the fellows’ research on local issues, has produced in 
our visitors a sophistication in understanding American urban 
problems, and Detroit’s in particular, in a relatively short 
time. The creation of a local advisory group composed of 
prominent business and public officials provides for constant 
involvement of the fellows with local decisionmakers and at 
the same time assures them that their research will be 
reviewed at a level that counts. 


In short we have developed in this specific program a uni- 
versity-based activity with a high degree of interdependence 
with local institutions. While the fellows, depending upon their 
level of achievement, either take or teach courses at the ‘ni- 
versity, most would agree that their encounter with the “real- 
ity” of American urban life and their contacts with those 
attempting to deal with urban problems provides their most 
important learning experience. Placing two to three fellows 
from developing countries in a training program combining 
both American instructors and European fellows would appear 
to have great potential to enhance the learning opportunities 
of fellows from less developed countries. As of now, however, 
we do not have urban and regional planning programs at 
American universities relevant to the problems and perspec- 
tives of the developing countries. 


Framework of American Involvement 


American participation on the international scene with respect 
to the urban and environmental problems identified in this 
paper involves a number of operational principles which we 
have found essential. First, American involvement in the pro- 
jects described in this report requires staff participation from 
numerous universities and/or institutes. Restriction to a single 
univarsity, which has been so characteristic of our interna- 
tional programs in the past, is neither possible nor desirable. 
Second, senior staff involvement in these activities should 
function as an in-house review for the purposes of maintain- 
ing quality control, assisting in recruitment, and developing 
substantive depth and awareness in the senior staff itself. The 
American-Yugoslav Project involved key academics as a 
review committee; as a consequence there developed in the 
United States recognition of the existence of a sub-field of 
planning, comparative planning. European involvement in the 
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urban and environmental fields takes place at the governmen- 
tal and research institute as well as at the university level; in 
certain countries and disciplines the universities will in fact be 
obstacles to cooperation. The problems dealt with are by 
nature interdisciplinary, and great care must be exerted in the 
selection of the American staff. Personality and values have an 
importance equal to that of professional competence. Again, a 
subtle but important point is the need to “mix” academic per- 
sonnel with operational professionals. These fields require 
managerial skills and professional roles alien to many academ- 
ics. Many problems require a specific skill or technique to be 
found only in private consulting firms or governmental agen- 
cies. There exists an academic class bias against working with 
nonacademics ; this must be overcome. 


A number of conclusions, or perhaps impressions, have 
developed as a result of engagement in Europe over the last 5 
years, as well as my own observations in India. Some of these 
ideas have been partially incorporated in our existing pro- 
grams, while others certainly go well beyond the scope of our 
current activities: 


1. There is a growing conviction on the part of European 
professionals that European cities are beginning to face many 
of the same social problems that we do here in the States (e.g., 
social tensions, housing problems, police attitudes, economic 
competition, as reflected in the Catholic-Protestant clash in 
Belfast, the Algerian minority in Paris, the “coloured” immi- 
grant problem in London, and South European worker-immi- 
grants in the Common Market countries. There is the 
expressed conviction that there is much to learn from the 
American experience on these problems; if nothing else, Euro- 
peans feel that there is much to learn from American mis- 
takes. 


2. It is equally clear that both European and American 
urbanists share the common problem of finding new and better 
answers to the basic problem of humanizing the urban envi- 
ronment. Urban planning in Europe, particularly in Great 
Britain and Scandinavia, appears to have made great progress 
in terms of implementation programs that reflect competence 
of physical design and progress toward the development of 
comprehensive national urban growth policies. Here again the 
Europeans emphasize their inability to come to grips success- 
fully with the human factor in city planning. There are indeed 
many reasons to suggest the creation of a European-based 
program concerned with urban social problems which would 
provide an opportunity for scholars and others to pursue, 
explore, and assess such issues and, it is hoped, to provide 
some solutions. This would provide a rare opportunity for 
American graduate students to be involved under professional 
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supervision on the frontier problems of society. Research 
topics might be selectively chosen in certain areas where there 
is a wealth of European experience, such as “morality codes” 
within legal systems, juvenile rehabilitation and preventive 
programs, or refuse collection systems, to name a few. A 
center devoted to such issues would create a new dimension of 
international education and cooperation that would contribute 
substantially to the resolution of some of our most critical 
problems both here and abroad. 


3. Another area in which we have been concerned coopera- 
tively with a number of West European institutes and individ- 
uals can be classified as “Managing an Urban Environment.” 
Dutch and American discussions have led toward the develop- 
ment of some permanent institutional interaction and coopera- 
tion. A first conference, scheduled for September, sponsored by 
the Netherlands Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation in conjunction with Wayne State’s International 
Urban Studies Division, should identify areas in which scien- 
tific bases for environmental planning are developing. It 
should make clear the hazards and difficulties of developing 
comprehensive environmental standards which integrate 
“hard” scientific knowledge with the “softer” information of 
the behavioral sciences in formulating intervention strategies. 


Environmental control is an economic, social, and political 
as well as a technical question. Care must be taken to recog- 
nize the range and levels of accommodation of societies to 
environmental and behavioral needs, and the rights of parts of 
societies to autonomy, if not to independence. Scientists and 
planners will recognize the complexity of the behavioral envi- 
ronment, and the necessity to intervene with caution, with 
subtlety, and with suitable regard for the repercussions of 
such interventions in complex, interdependent systems. 


Underlying all such interventions are social and human 
values. The values of some natural ecologists are those of 
preserving the operation of “natural” ecosystems. Some popu- 
lation planners value a stable world population at an “opti- 
mal” level. City planners may have as their targets the reduc- 
tion of air and water pollution, or the reduction of traffic 
congestion to an “acceptable” level. The psychologists are con- 
cerned about the emotional satisfaction that many kinds of 
social systems engender. The future of science’s contribution 
to the management of urban environments will in part depend 
on assembling information to guide the choice of values, and to 
emphasize the implications of given choices. 


The most important, trade-offs ix environmental manage- 
ment may be those between desired environmental effects and 
desired levels and types of consumption. There may also be 
crucial trade-offs between environmental goals and the tech- 
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nologies used to produce consumer satisfaction (e.g., internal 
combustion engines for transportation, synthetic textiles for 
clothing, detergents for washing, flush toilets for waste 
removal, etc.). 


Scientists and planners are only beginning to recognize the 
extent of the value conflicts existing between policies and man- 
agement practices. The perceptions of environmental condi- 
tions, including insults and pathologies, vary widely. In many 
cities, pollution has accumulated slowly over the lifetime of 
residents who no longer even see the environment as polluted. 
Humans can be conditioned to tolerate a high level of pollu- 
tants. Noise is a good example. Hearing loss from noise pollu- 
tion can go unnoticed. Citizens are frequently unaware of the 
magnitude and seriousness of particular irreversible features 
of the natural] environment. And it is doubtful that many 
urban people in advanced societies wc 1ld trade their condition 
for the ecologically “pure” state of the pastoral hunting bush- 
man. The need, then, is for highly discriminating management 
policies. 


As a first step, three things must be done. First, the pro- 
posed Dutch-American conference should develop a consistent 
typology of environmental variables and issues and their inter- 
actions. Second, comparative studies should be made which are 
designed to reduce cumbersome “environmental variables” to 
manageable policy elements. And third, cross-sectional studies 
should be designed to give insight into changing issues and 
variables. This area, then, represents an active concern of 
mutual interest to cooperating international parties, as illus- 
trated by the many questions above, and is suggested as a key 
subject for the international approach stressed in this paper. 


4. It would appear that governmental] agencies and founda- 
tions are alike in their general lack of professional staff con- 
cerned with the international dimensions of planning and envi- 
ronmental problems. The American Foundation which has 
spent the most on international urban developmental programs 
in the last 10 years has no key specialists or (until recently) 
even review committees to provide continuing critical evalua- 
tion of sponsored projects. Specialized agencies of the U.S. 
Government, particularly the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Department of Transportation, 
have shown little concern for developments beyond the U.S. 
borders. This is demonstrated by the low position in which 
they hold their international divisions. These agencies need to 
take a new look at their own international programs, to seek 
substantive evaluation of foreign programs in the light of 
current or pending U.S. legislative practices, and to insure the 
involvement of key domestic operational staff on a rotation 
basis in overseas programs. 
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5. The participation in our activities of the members of the 
Detroit Local Advisory Group for International Urban Stud- 
ies, both in Detroit and in Europe, has provided new perspec- 
tives on the use of local governmental officials and business 
executives in international exchange. In short, participation of 
those with the responsible decisionmaking authority in semi- 
nars and panel discussions, both overseas and in Detroit, 
together with academics, produced a dialog with a level of 
audience participation rarely seen. America’s young elected 
officials do have something to say, and it is important that they 
be involved in a give-and-take with local academic critics. This 
approach in Europe has been most successful, for Europeans 
are really asking what is wrong with the system and what are 
the constraints to change. Few are more qualified to respond 
than those with the responsibility. 


Conclusion 


This article has provided a discussion of recent and current 
experience, with general observations and suggestions relative 
to future international educational cooperative arrangements 
in the urban and environmental fields. It refiects dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional American practice and suggests an 
approach that insures a continual feedback to all parties con- 
cerned during on-going programs. Perhaps of special concern 
must be the awareness that self-contained and autonomous 
universities, so characteristic of American higher-educational 
structure, must work cooperatively in many overseas pro- 
grams. Verv few American universities can muster the exper- 
tise to support even one overseas institution or one major area 
of disciplinary concentration. There must be a pooling of 
domestic American resources as here suggested. There are 
fewer and fewer problems that are merely and distinctively 
domestic; there is an increasing number whose domestic mani- 
festation is but one component of an international problem 
complex. @& 











What are the special characteristics of the commu- 
nity college which have a particular bearing on their 
suitability for foreign students? What can foreign 
students contribute to a community college? 


Foreign Students in the 2-Year College 


by James M. Davis 


A DECADE AGO President-elect Kennedy appointed a task force 
on international educational exchange and asked the 
president of the National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs to serve as its chairman.! It was my good fortune to 
occupy that office then. The task force included a number of 
distinguished educators generally senior to the chairman. 
President Kennedy asked the task force to present him with 
specific action recommendations that could be achieved during 
the first 3 or 4 months that he was in office. Some of the 
recommendations could be achieved by Executive order, but 
others required new legislation which was a little longer in the 
process. Numerous governmental and foundational studies 
were made at about the same time, and there was widespread 
interest in improving our international educational exchange 
programs. 


Declining Support for Exchanges 


Contrast that situation with the present. We are preoccupied 
by our domestic problems and cynical about world relations. I 
now see a decline in our national emphasis on international 
educational exchange either for educational and cultural pur- 
poses or to support overseas development efforts to help the 
developing nations. We used to justify educational interchange 
as a basis for peace and international understanding, but 
peace and international understanding have not been achieved 
in the way some of us thought that they might be—through 
the exchange of people. We are committed to the process but 
are groping for a new way to present objectives and desired 
outcomes so that this whole enterprise may receive renewed 

This article is based on the keynote address given at the Workshop 
on Foreign Students in the 2-Year College sponsored by NAFSA and 


Northwestern Michigan College at Traverse City, Mich., July 11-13, 
1971. 
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and increased attention. It seems to me that the needs are as 
great as they ever were and opportunities are there, but the 
commitment of governments and foundations has declined. 
Today we are desperately in need of a renewed motivation for 
local and national support of international educational 
exchange activities. 


More U.S. Students Abroad 


A second noteworthy trend is the increase in private interna- 
tional educational programs, particularly those sending U.S. 
students abroad. We see a small increase in excursion trips by 
students from other countries to this country but a tremen- 
dous explosion this summer of American young people taiing 
advantage of the low air fares to go to Europe. I am not sure 
that some of these junkets are particularly educational, and I 
have some questions about whether they lead to much under- 
standing; but they certainly do take students to other coun- 
tries. Both profit and non-profit organizations have expanded 
mightily in recent years to enable young people from this 
country to study abroad. 


Northwestern Michigan College has just completed its first 
study abroad program under which we sent 37 students with 
an instructor and his wife to the full 16-week spring semester 
at the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. They studied 
French or German intensively but also took another course of 
their own choice which used French or German as the lan- 
guage of instruction. They lived in homes which used their 
target language and took several trips to other parts of 
Europe. All reports to date are highly favorable. 


Increased Out-of-State Fees 


A third trend concerns the growing tendency of the states to 
increase fees for out-of-State students. Here in Michigan we 
are working to rescind a statewide community college tuition 
law that would do just this: double the fees for all students 
outside a community college district and triple them for out- 
of-State students. The free exchange of students is being seri- 
ously discouraged by these out-of-State fee structures. They 
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certainly have some validity because some community college 
districts and some states tax themselves to support their col- 
leges and universities better than others. The institutions that 
make the greater effort do not want to be exploited unfairly by 
those who make the minimum effort. Perhaps reciprocity 
arrangements are the answer. These are being worked on by 
some interstate bodies, and I hope they prove successful. In 
any event, our fee structures have increasingly frustrated the 
movement of students from state to state and have had an 
indirect and possibly unintentional effect of discouraging the 
students from other countries from coming here. 


More Community Colleges 


A fourth trend that is familiar to all of us is the tremendous 
growth in numbers of community and junior colleges and in 
their enrollments in recent years. This growth increases the 
general capabilities of these institutions to be of greater serv- 
ice in many ways. One of these is the international student 
area. In 1967 over half of the foreign enrollment in American 
community colleges was found in only three states: California, 
Illinois, and Michigan. These are states which have the great- 
est development of the community college idea and the largest 
number of institutions. 


These four trends—the decline in emphasis on international 
educational exchange at the governmental and private founda- 
tion level, the expansion in private international study by 
institutions and individuuls, the discouragement to the move- 
ment of students due to out-of-State fee barriers, and the 
growth in the capabilities of community colleges—all set the 
tone of our present discussions. 


Let us now highlight a few of the special characteristics of 
the community college which relate to foreign students. 


Emphasis on Local Community 


Community colleges by definition have a limited service area. 
They operate under gentlemen’s agreements not to intrude on 
the areas of neighboring colleges any more than absolutely 
necessary, particularly with identical programs. They cultivate 
relationships within their own areas through local boards, 
advisory committees, and many community service activities. 
These characteristics of locality are their greatest strengths. 
They also suggest the danger that besets community colleges: 
they can so easily become provincial and inward-looking. 


Even though the scope of the college’s service activity is 
limited to a particular geographic area, the realm of knowl- 
edge is unlimited. What they teach is universal, drawing on all 
the ages and the whole world for its content. In order to 
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counteract the pressures toward provinciality, a community 
college can sponsor field trips, special projects, and study 
abroad programs and can welcome foreign students—just a 
few examples of the kinds of activities that seem so essential 
to the development of an effective community college which is 
then better able to provide service to its limited area—pre- 
cisely because it draws upon the whole world for knowledge. 


Open Admissions Policy 


A second characteristic concerns the cherished open admis- 
sions policy of community colleges. As I talk with parents and 
students, the thing that pleases me most is to learn about the 
students who made it after one or two failures, the adults who 
came and found new capabilities and new directions for their 
lives, the students who simply could not afford to leave home 
in order to get a higher education but were able to be admitted 
locally, the late bloomers, and those people who required some 
remedial work before they could proceed successfully. All of 
these make our open admissions policy a significant aspect of 
community colleges and of their capability to be of greater 
service. 


However, when open admissions are applied to foreign stu- 
dents the results are often disastrous. Great care must be 
taken in considering foreign students for admission to be sure 
that they have the academic background, the economic capabi)- 
ity, and the English language facility to succeed in the commu- 
nity college. When a local student enters and then fails or 
changes his mind and transfers out for any reason, the college, 
the individual, his parents, and the community find the process 
fairly easy. However, a foreign student who is badly prepared 
academically, or whose English is inadequate, or who simply 
hasn’t the money to carry on presents an entirely different set 
of problems. The best solution seems to me to be a very careful 
admissions process for foreign students which seeks to dis- 
cover the capability of the individual in these three areas with 
relation to his objectives and the program of the community 
college. 


Limited Social Programs 


A third condition relating to foreign students in the commu- 
nity colleges concerns the social] environment of the college. 
Most of the students are commuters living at home and they 
tend to maintain the social contacts and groups they had in the 
local secondary school. We do have a residence hall program at 
our college—and we are proud of it. Only three or four other 
community colleges out of the 29 in Michigan have residence 
halls. But our residence hall parking lot is vacated on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday morning. Most of us do, in fact, 
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have rather limited social programs and opportunities, and 
these limitations are felt keenly by students who have come 
from a distance. 


The Curriculum 


A fourth aspect concerns our curriculum. Most of our courses 
are also offered in the 4-year colleges and universities. Many 
national educational systems in other parts of the world view 
the first 2 years of American higher education as being 
actually more nearly equivalent to their own secondary schools 
than to their universities. Therefore, we who have only the 
first 2 years of college sometimes suffer from being viewed 
from abroad as secondary schools. 


On the other side of this coin we may cite what we at 
Northwestern Michigan College boast about: the much better 
relationship between faculty and students; the uniformly 
higher quality of the instructors provided for our students 
than would be found in a university that uses many teaching 
fellows; the fact that our science students get the best labora- 
tories we have, whereas their counterparts in universities may 
be relegated to somewhat less than the best in competition 
with upper division and graduate students; our small classes; 
and the stronger counseling services that most of us provide. 


Terminal Technical Programs 


I cite still one more characteristic of community colleges: We 
combine liberal arts and science transfer curricula with voca- 
tional-technical programs, some of which are terminal. I have 
some real doubts that these vocational-technical programs— 
particularly those that are terminal—are appropriate for for- 
eign students. Those who come to a 2-year college for a techni- 
cal program very often transfer after the 2 years, when they 
can, to a university where they may get the degree that seems 
so very important to them. Foreign students should be 
informed that some of these technical programs are terminal 
—one cannot transfer the credits to a 4-year institution. For- 
eign students must also be cautioned regarding technical pro- 
grams in such fields as communications, nursing, merchant 
marine, and aviation—programs that lead to an American 
license. Some countries that have their own technical schools 
do not accept American licenses—a fact of which some stu- 
dents are ignorant. 


Why Have Foreign Students? 


A basic question that we must face as foreign student advisers 
or as college presidents is: Why have foreign students in com- 
munity colleges? Our faculty members, trustees, and legisla- 
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tors are sure to raise this question. I have been able to identify 
at least five answers: (1) We have foreign students in commu- 
nity colleges because community colleges exist to educate 
people and foreign students are people who wish to be edu- 
cated. (2) We have foreign students in community colleges in 
order to help educate our own American students. The infor- 
mal rub-off and the give-and-take in residence halls and snack 
bars is significant. How much more fruitful this might be if 
we carefully structured opportunities for foreign students to 
utilize their distinctive backgrounds in the education cf the 
Americans. These opportunities should be built into the curric- 
ulum and the extra- or co-curriculum. (3) It is helpful to have 
a variety of types of students in order to keep the faculty 
interested. The faculty member who teaches a foreign student 
learns something beyond what he would learn if he were teach- 
ing an American student, and this adds value to the institution 
and the enterprise. (4) A perfectly valid reason for having 
foreign students in community colleges is the impact that they 
may be able to make on the community. I emphasize the may 
because this is one of the areas that need careful planning and 
control. Both the community and the student need careful ori- 
entation and preparation so that this impact may be fruitful. 
(5) By enrolling foreign students, we enhance the image of 
the United States in the world and in the particular countries 
and homes from which foreign students come. The letters 
home, the activities of the individual after he returns home, 
and the whole relationship recognize the common humanity of 
people and the goodness of individuals wherever they are. Our 
37 students who have just completed 4 months in Switzerland 
brought our community closer to Switzerland in a very helpful 
and creative way and brought the people of Fribourg closer to 
our community. 


Finally, I would like to propose a few specific procedures. 
My thesis is a very simple one. If we are to have foreign 
students in community colleges, here are some of the proce- 
dures that must be examined very carefully to be sure that 
they result in the optimum outcome of this enterprise. 


1. Information abroad. We need to be very careful and 
precise in the kinds of information we provide to the student 
in another country who considers coming to our institution to 
study. We must be honest and sensitive in what we send him 
before he leaves home. 


2. Admissions. I have already alluded to the importance of 
applying selective admissions procedures to foreign students 
in order to secure reliable indications of their academic back- 
ground, economic capability, and English language facility. 
Here I would caution against too rigid a reliance on English 
language competence tests. Most of the linguists who devise 
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and evaluate these tests are much less definite in their inter- 
pretation of the test results than are most of the admissions 
officers who use them. The margin of error is still rather large, 
and other indicators should also be taken into account when 
considering an applicant. 


3. Orientation. The orientation situation for the student 
coming from another country (with the partial exception of a 
student coming from Canada) is entirely different from that 
of a student coming from the region where the community 
college is situated. Special orientation programs and proce- 
dures must be developed. The needs of the foreign students do 
not all occur before the beginning of the term; some certainly 
continue well into the term. 


4, Housing. It is of fundamental importance that the col- 
lege which accepts a student from another country help him 
find suitable housing that will maximize the benefits of his 
being here. Students living with relatives often present special 
adjustment problems. 


5. Advising. The role of the counselor is different in the 
case of a foreign student. The adviser often becomes a sort of 
father figure who represents the institution to the student in a 
way that no faculty member and no other administrator can. 
Obviously, the adviser must have technical competence in rela- 
tion to immigration regulations. 


6. On-campus program. The student from another country 
needs opportunities to associate with other students from 
abroad and with American students who want to associate 
with him. At our local high school, we have a fine organization 
to relate the local students to the foreign students. It is called 
“Students for International Understanding” and has regular 
meetings with good fellowship, social activities, informal dis- 
cussions, and other relationships as a part of it. We need such 
a group here at the college. 


7. English. Most of us have too few students from abroad 
to justify a complete program in English as a foreign lan- 
guage, but any institution that accepts foreign students needs 
to be prepared to provide some remedial program to help the 
student gain fluency and competence in the use of English. 


8. Community relations. I have already alluded to the 
importance of a careful program for foreign students in facili- 
tating their relations with the community and the communi- 
ty’s relations with them. 


9. Interpreting benefits of foreign students on 
campus. Finally, the community colleges, and particularly 
their presidents, should seek to interpret to the local trustees, 
the faculty members, the other students, and especially to the 
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State legislature the values of having foreign students in com- 
munity colleges. Foreign student advisers can give supporting 
data to their college presidents to encourage them to undertake 
this important task. Another source of support—one that may 
be more impressive and convincing—is the body of community 
volunteers, particularly those who are leading citizens. They 
should be urged to use their influence to persuade administra- 
tors, trustees, and legislators that there are innumerable bene- 
fits to be derived from having foreign students at a college— 
benefits not only to American students but also to the wider 
community itself. @ 
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On November 4, 1946, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization came 
into being. Dr. Parker here relates how UNESCO 
has developed and what it has achieved over these 
25 years and suggests what the ordinary American 
can do to help support UNESCO activities. 


UNESCO at 25: 
A Quarter Century Review 


by Franklin Parker 


IMED AT PEACE, UNESCO was born of war. From 1939 to 
1945 more people were killed (at least 26 million), more 
suffering occurred, more cities were ruined, and more cultural 
and educational institutions were destroyed than in any com- 
parable period of human conflict. The old League of Nations 
had not had a chance to keep the peace. Its affiliated Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 1921, which 
became autonomous as the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation in 1924, had insufficient opportunity to pro- 
mote education and social and cultural understanding. To com- 
pensate for the League’s inadequacies in education, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education was established in Geneva in 
1925, staffed by experts to serve national ministries of educa- 
tion. But these tiny efforts could not conceivably have halted 
fascism and the carnage of World War II. 


A more effective international organization for education 
was suggested in a 1941 report by the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship. After 1942 the idea was developed in 
wartime meetings of the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education. In endorsing the idea, the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence in 1944, which planned the United Nations, added culture 
to education in these words: “A continuing long-range pro- 
gram would be needed to open the minds of men to the cultural 
heritage of other nations, and promote respect for the individ- 
ual.” In London in November 1945 representatives of 44 coun- 
tries drew up UNESCO’s constitution. Clement Attlee is cred- 
ited with contributing the lofty preamble, “Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed.” Thus was UNESCO con- 
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ceived. A year later, on November 4, 1946, representatives of 
20 nations signed their acceptance. Thus was UNESCO born. 


A vision was born. Could it be made real? Could this special- 
ized U.N. agency ever hope to reach the hearts and minds of 
the world’s people? Could it ever promote enough education, 
science, and culture to overcome world illiteracy and 
ignorance? Could it ever hope to reverse man’s predilection for 
war? Could it ever build the defenses of peace in the minds of 
men? 


“To Teach All Men All Things” 


Like most visions, UNESCO was touched by utopian idealism 
reminiscent of Plato’s Republic, Francis Bacon’s The New 
Atlantis, and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. It 
reflected the poet’s concern for toiling humanity as expressed 
in Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” and Edwin Markham’s 
“The Man With the Hoe.” It somehow hoped to bring about 
Moravian Bishop Jan Amos Comenius’ pansophic desire to 
teach all men all things. 


Julian S. Huxley, First Director General 


Many demands faced UNESCO’s first Director General, British 
biologist Julian S. Huxley, 1946-48. Europe wanted its educa- 
tional system rebuilt. Artists and writers wanted funds. Scien- 
tists wanted to put nuclear experimentation under UNESCO’s 
direction. How was UNESCO to begin in 1946, especially with 
a tiny budget of only $5 million? 


In line with his own evolutionary humanism Huxley urged 
UNESCO to advance world civilization and to find a philo- 
sophical basis for world peace. His “moral force” view, criti- 
cized as imaginative but impractical, was countered by theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr’s “limited service function” view. Nie- 
buhr and others doubted that UNESCO or the United Nations 
could reconcile the Communist and non-Communist worlds, 
Western and non-Western man, rich and poor nations. In this 
initial clash over aims, the “limited service” function became 
UNESCO’s operating thesis. The “moral force” view remained 
in subdued philosophical background. 
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Constitution 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 


Preamble 


The Governments of the States Parties to this Constitution on 
behalf of their peoples declare: 

That since wars begin in the minds of men, it 1s in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed ; 

That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken 
into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has now ended was a 
war made possible by the denial of the democratic principles 
of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, and by 
the propagation, in their place, through ignorance and prej- 
udice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern ; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of 
the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons, the States Parties to this Constitution, 
believing in full and equal opportunities for education for 
all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the 
free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and deter- 
mined to develop and to increase the means of communica- 
tion between their peoples and to employ these means for 
the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 

In consequence whereof they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
for the purpose of advancing, through the educational and 
scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the world, 
the objectives of international peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was established and which its Charter proclaims. 
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Jaime Torres Bodet 


Huxley, an intellectual, was succeeded by Mexico’s more prac- 
tical Jaime Torres Bodet, 1948-52, a former foreign minister 
and education minister. During his period the cold war and the 
Korean war were in progress. Torres Bodet backed the growth 
of UNESCO national commissions in member states as agen- 
cies of information, recruitment, and support. He promoted 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; participated vig- 
orously in early U.N. technical assistance programs in develop- 
ing countries (begun in 1949) ; and organized fundamental or 
adult education centers in Latin America and in the Arab 
states. In translating Huxley’s ideological aim into practical 
projects and unified programs requiring continuing funds, 
Torres Bodet clashed with the general conference over the 
budget and resigned because of it. 


Luther H. Evans 


Former Librarian of Congress Luther H. Evans, UNESCO’s 
third Director General, 1953-58, who visited more member 
nations than his predecessors, was an effective administrator. 
As UNESCO’s activities expanded and its programs diversi- 
fied, he decentralized its activities and delegated authority to 
three assistant directors general and allowed secretariat sec- 
tion heads (UNESCO’s Paris buildings were opened in 1958) 
to represent him at meetings around the world. 

During Evans’ administration were established the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention, 1955; the protection of cultural 
property in cases of armed conflict (a kind of cultural Red 
Cross) ; freer customs agreements on the exchange of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials, 1957: and three major 
projects financed from funds outside UNESCO’s budget: 
teacher training for primary schools in Latin America; arid 
zone research, 1957; and mutual appreciation of cultural 
values of the East and West. Since Evans had been a compro- 
mise choice as Director General, he was cautious with and 
enhanced the importance of member nations. He used skill to 
avoid undue political controversy after the U.S.S.R. joined 
UNESCO in 1954. 


Vittorino Veronese 


Italy’s Vittorino Veronese was UNESCO’s fourth Director 
General, 1958-61, when 19 newly independent African coun- 
tries became member nations. He convened the pioneering 
1961 Conference of African Ministers of Education at Addis 
Ababa, which set continent-wide goals, saved Egyptian monu- 
ments at Abu Simbel from Aswan Dam inundation, and sup- 
ported UNESCO’s campaign to eliminate illiteracy. A Special 
Fund planned under Evans was inaugurated under Veronese 
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to collect money above UNESCO’s budget for support of some 
37 special teacher training programs in developing countries, 
mainly in Africa. Il] health forced Veronese to resign before 
the end of his term. 


René Maheu 


France’s René Maheu, Director General since 1962, has served 
UNESCO since its founding in various capacities and has seen 
its member nations grow to 125, its secretarial staff to over 
1,000, and its budget to $89.8 million for 1971-72. He has 
urged that nation member requests be coordinated with 
UNESCO’s existing programs and has set priorities for Spe- 
cial Fund vrojects which to date have totaled over $150 mil- 
lion. 


From Education to Science to Culture 


Maheu gave his view of UNESCO’s future role in November 
1970: 


I am profoundly convinced that UNESCO’s mission is essen- 
tially a cultural one and that its center of gravity is destined, in a 
relatively distant future, to shift from education, where it is 
located at present, to science and then from science to culture, and 
that the social sciences will play a most important role in the 
process. 


This contemplated shift from education to science can be 
seen in such proposed projects as the development of a 
common set of symbols for computers, pollution control 
through a Man and the Biosphere program, and oceanic 
research. Yet education still dominates, as witness Interna- 
tional Education Year 1970 and UNESCO’s 1971 feasibility 
study on establishing an International University under U.N. 
auspices. 


How UNESCO Is Financed 


Contributions are assessed according to a formula based on the 
national product of member nations. Of the 1971-72 budget of 
$89.3 million, the 10 largest contributors in percentages of 
that budget are: United States 31.52%, Soviet Union 14.18%, 
France 6%, United Kingdom 5.90%, Japan 5.40%, Republic of 
China (Taiwan) 4%, Italv 3.54%, Canada 3.08%, the Ukraine 
1.87%, and India 1.55%. In addition there is the Special Fund, 
which came first from the United Nations in 1949 and to 
which amounts have been added from the World Bank, 
UNICEF, and other international agencies and member 
nations—all of whom offer the money so that UNESCO can 
undertake special projects. Special Funds have totaled to date 
about $155 million. If we compare UNESCO’s 1971-72 regular 
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budget of $89.8 million with the education budget of New 
York State for the same period, over $4 billion, we can see 
how limited UNESCO’s resources are. 


Selective Work in Education 


With limited resources UNESCO has had to be selective in its 
educational programs. When member nations first requested 
help, UNESCO sent experts to assess the need and to give 
advice. It also established a few pilot projects such as Torres 
Bodet’s fundamental education centers for community develop- 
ment in Mexico (1951), Egypt (1953), and later in Haiti, 
Iraq, Thailand, Ceylon, and Liberia. It would have been impos- 
sible for UNESCO to find and pay the teaching staff for pri- 
mary and secondary schools in any member country. Instead, 
after the establishment of the Special Fund in 1949, UNESCO 
found its best leverage in strengthening selected teacher train- 
ing programs. This aid, currently being given in 37 countries, 
has proved to be a prime path to advancement and a sound 
way for education to be linked to economic and social develop- 
ment. 


In 1959 UNESCO first explored the need for educational 
planning by educators, statisticians, and other social scientists. 
Subsequent meetings led to formation in 1963 of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Education Planning (IIEP) in Paris with 
World Bank aid. From IIEP has since come a flow of impor- 
tant planning manuals. 


One of UNESCO’s most successful programs in promoting 
international understanding has been the Associated School 
Project. Participating schools in member nations have intro- 
duced special courses, methods, and materials to give their 
pupils an understanding of other countries and cultures. 


Projects in Science 


It was Pierre Auger, UNESCO’s Director of Natural Sciences, 
who in 1961 originated the statement that, “Of all the scien- 
tists and research workers who have existed since the begin- 
ning of homo sapiens, 90 percent are alive today.” UNESCO 
rekindled the moribund International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) and joined with it to sponsor the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY), 1957-58, during maximum sunspot 
activity. UNESCO was thus the catalyst for IGY, which 
involved over 10,000 scientists from more than 70 nations, cost 
an estimated $500 million, and produced data that will require 
a generation of scientists to sift. It was IGY that initiated 
early space research by firing several hundred limited range 
rockets before the Soviet Sputnik went up on October 4, 1957. 


We must await results of the scientific projects UNESCO 
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has sponsored: the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research (1952), the International Indian Ocean Expedition 
(1959-65), the International Quiet Sun Year (1964-65), the 
International Hydrological Decade (1965-75), the Arid Zone 
Project, and the International Biological Program. 


The Social Sciences 


At an Oxford conference in 1965, UNESCO explored the 
meaning of the term “human rights.” At meetings in Moscow 
in 1964 and at Paris in 1966, UNESCO worked on a declara- 
tion on race and racial prejudice to supplement its first state- 
ment on the subject made in 1951. UNESCO’s project on 
“Tensions Affecting International Understanding” was a 
pioneer one, but more is needed on peace research and on 
conflict resolution. 


Culture 


UNESCO has sponsored traveling exhibitions of world art 
reproductions, published 23 albums of world art masterpieces, 
translated world literary masterpieces, published 22 editions 
of Index Translationum—the standard handbook of the 
world’s translations, set up in 1949 the International Music 
Council, sponsored the International Rostrum of Composers, 
launched the 1957-67 Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values project, and preserved the monu- 
ments of Nubia and other of the world’s cultural treasures. 


What UNESCO Has NOT Done 


In 25 years could any agency have eliminated illiteracy? Of the 
world’s 198 countries and territories, 97 have illiteracy rates 
above 50% and 20 of them above 95%; 750 million of the 
world’s adults can neither read nor write. Although the per- 
centage of world illiterates is declining (39.3%, 1960; 33.3%, 
1970), actual numbers are increasing because of the popula- 
tion explosion. This illiteracy is complicated by the approxi- 
mately 2,800 spoken languages, many without a written form, 
and the fact that in some countries—Nigeria is a good exam- 
ple—over 100 different languages are spoken. 


In 25 years could any agency have schooled the unschooled? 
Although school enrollment increased sharply between 1960 
and 1965 (27% primary school increase, 22% secondary, 40% 
higher education), the relevant age groups in school in 1965 
were: 74% vrimary, 22% secondary, and 4.4% higher. Count- 
ing those who drop out in the first 3 years (4 years of school- 
ing are needed to make a pupil functionally literate), well over 
half the world’s school age children remain unschooled. 


In 25 years could any agency have countered the arms race? 
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Arms expenditures tripled between 1949 and 1968 and at pres- 
ent rates will double by 1980. In 1955 no poor nation had 
supersonic military planes; now 32 such nations have them. In 
1957 no poor nation had long-range surface-to-air missiles; 
now 19 have them. In 1968, $1.7 billion worth of major weap- 
ons were sold to third-world countries—15% more than in 
1967. One day’s Viet-Nam war costs could finance a developing 
nation’s educational needs for 10 years. One bomber could pay 
the salaries of 250,000 teachers for 1 year. 


Conclusion 


These are some of the issues that confront mankind. 
UNESCO, facing enormous challenges with but scant support, 
began with a childlike naivete and youthful optimism. Over its 
25 years it has made useful attempts to better our world. 
Continuing to work in hopes of building peace in the minds of 
men, UNESCO today looks beyond adolescent doubt to adult 
responsibility in a world tha. may soon be ready to promote 
universal education and to eliminate poverty and war. 


What Can YOU Do? 


You can find out more about UNESCO by writing to the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520; or to UNESCO, Place 
de Fontenoy, Paris 16e, France. You can form a UNESCO 
club or discussion group, study its mission and support its 
programs, and start a library of UNESCO materials. You can 
buy UNESCO gift coupons and send them directly to a 
UNESCO project of your choice where recipients can use them 
to buy needed supplies and equipment. Some of you can pre- 
pare yourselves to work for UNESCO. & 
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Dr. Evans gives his personal evaluation of UNESCO 
based on his many years of dedicated work for the 
Organization including a period as Director General. 


An Evaluation of UNESCO: One View 
by Luther H. Evans 


hat we néed most to do at the quarter-century milepost of 
UNESCO is to ask, and try to answer, certain questions 
about it: 


@ Was such an organization needed? 
@ Was UNESCO given the right purpose and functions? 
@ Was UNESCO organized properly? 


@ Has UNESCO’s program been reasonably responsive to 
the needs? 


@ Has UNESCO been supported and financed sufficently ? 
@ What should we do with UNESCO? 


I hope the celebrations scheduled for later in the week that 
I write this piece will have resulted, by the time it is published, 
in determination at all levels of interest to try over the next 
year to sharpen these questions and to offer additional answers 
to them. I should like to see such efforts reflected in UNESCO 
publications and in other appropriate channels and media. 


Was such an organization needed? 


It is possible to approach this question from various points of 
view. Let us approach it just from the historical point of view. 
When the League of Nations was created over half a century 
ago, little thought was given to intergovernmental activities 
in the main fields of UNESCO concerns, though there were 
national activities ‘n most or all of them. But time and experi- 
ence made it clear to the League generation that there must 
be concern in the main world organization in some of these 
fields. This looming fact resulted soon in the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation and shortly thereafter 
in the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
(IIIC). This League effort was the immediate ancestor of 
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UNESCO, and a promising ancestor it proved to be. A non- 
League effort was also significant, namely, the establishment 
in 1925 and the subsequent growth of the intergovernmental 
International Bureau of Education (IBE). 


These two institutions made clear their capacity to identify 
common problems in intellectual, educational, and cultural 
fields, and to propose national and group efforts to deal with 
them. These institutions were not given adequate financial and 
moral support, but they seemed to the fathers of UNESCO to 
have proved themselves to be significant though only partial 
answers to real needs. The fathers decided, therefore, that 
the experience gained should not be lost. The IBE was to 
continue, and the IIIC was to be superseded but greatly ex- 
panded by the creation of UNESCO. Now could we say that 
such a decision of history was wrong? I do not think we can. 


There was an even broader trend of history which pointed 
in the same direction. The 19th and early 20th centuries had 
brought to mankind intergovernmental efforts regarding such 
matters as weights and measures, posts and telegraph, patents 
and copyright, health, the administration of certain river 
systems, and agriculture—all of which had proved useful with- 
out endangering the national sovereignty of the participating 
states. 


Another important development put its weight in the scales 
of history also. That was the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber and the activities of international nongovernmental organ- 
izations in many scientific and other fields of activity and 
worldwide concern. 


In addition, there were the lessons of the immediate past, 
the war itself. Serious attention had to be given to find ways 
to decrease the likelihood of the perpetuation of war. Coopera- 
tion and common programs of action were the only ways 
deemed likely to succeed. Institutions had to be created for this 
purpose. 


* 


{ 
Such were the lessons of history. 


I suppose we should not conclude that the driving force of 
history is logic, but in this case logic was indeed a force. The 
logic ran something like this: War was a very complex thing 
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when one came to examine its causes; certainly knowledge and 
education had semnething to do with war, and must have some- 
thing to do with its prevention; while peoples were, generally 
speaking, peaceful, they could be brought around, in certain 
circumstances, to the support of war; perhaps through 
national and international programs it could be made more 
difficult for governments to persuade them to accept such evil 
ways. The more often the crucial problems of mankind could 
be threshed out and the needs satisfied through programs 
developed by internationally minded personnel, the less often 
would governments resort to war to settle disagreements. 
Various earlier efforts had proved their worth; what was 
needed now was more of them, and greater support. 


Logic told the first UNESCO generation with even greater 
force than it told the League generation that intellectual, 
educational, and cultural cooperation, in fields of science and 
many others, was essential, and that it needed the strong moral 
and financial support of governments. It also made clear that 
education was relevant to the forces making for war and peace, 
and must be given particular attention. Mass communication, 
it had been forcefully demonstrated in both world wars, could 
be either a danger to peace or a factor for union and peace. 


The case based on logic seemed clearly to point to a greater 
intergovernmental effort in intellectual, educational, and cul- 
tural cooperation. Obviously, communication, science, and cul- 
ture would have to be integral parts of such a concern. 


Was UNESCO given the right purposes and functions? 


This question could be argued pro and con time without end. 
I shall try to answer it in terms of the first UNESCO genera- 
tion, leaving it to later generations to give their answers. For 
the first generation I have to say that we felt ourselves con- 
trolled by a larger environment than the one we hoped our 
organization would influence, namely, the world of inter- 
national politics. We believed that the peacemakers in San 
Francisco had mounted an effort in the United Nations Charter 
that justified the support of intellectual, educated, free men, 
and we determined to work within its framework. 


Thus we wrote in paragraph 1 of Article I: 


The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
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Earlier in the document some of the rationale of this pur- 
pose was made clear. In the preamble (not so designated in the 
document itself), we wrote that “it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be constructed.” We were not as 
important as the politicians or the warriors in any given gen- 
eration, but we were more important in controlling these fel- 
lows in later generations! We thought that “ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives” brought suspicion and mistrust—a 
cause of war; that “the doctrine of the inequality of men and 
races” helped make “the great and terrible war” possible; that 
“the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity” 
were essential to peace, as was “the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind.” 


Anyone who thinks such a statement of purpose can be 
improved upon should try his hand at the task. I don’t think it 
would be easy to do it. 


Purpose is one thing, functions quite another. As stated in 
the constitution they are: (1) To help advance “mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding” ; (2) To “give fresh impulse to popu- 
lar education and culture”; and (3) To “maintain, increase 
and diffuse knowledge.” 


To accomplish these goals UNESCO would: 


—Use all means of mass communication and recommend 
international agreements to “promote the free flow of ideas by 
werd and image” ; 


—Help members develop educational activities, advance the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity, and suggest the 
best educational methods; 


—Assure “the conservation and protection of the world’s 
inheritance of books, works of art and monuments of history 
and science,” and recommend international conventions to this 
end; 


—Encourage cooperation in intellectual activity—exchange 
of persons and publications and other informational materials, 
and access to the world’s printed and published materials by 
all peoples; 


—Make further provisions for collaboration and cooperation 
with international nongovernmental organizations; 


—Collaborate closely with the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies of the United Nations and other agencies 
with related purposes. 


It would require an extensive investigation into philosophy 
and history to determine whether UNESCO could have been 
effectively granted more extensive functions or more adequate 
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methods at its creation or since. My own opinion is that not 
much beyond what was given could have been granted, or was 
desirable. Obviously, as stated in the constitution, direct aid 
to a member should be given only on its request, and UNESCO 
might not interfere in the purely internal affairs of a state. 
This was a cardinal principle of the United Nations, and there 
was no chance that UNESCO could be authorized to go 
beyond it. 


It seems clear to me that the purpose and methods offered 
a clear field for putting into practice any conclusions the Or- 
ganization might reach which were acceptable to the members, 
and which could be financed. On this matter, therefore, I 
would give the fathers of UNESCO a high mark. There was 
no possibility of compelling member governments to be wise. 
On the other hand, there was no way of compelling UNESCO 
or its Secretariat to be wise, either. 


Was UNESCO organized properly? 


The answer to this question depends in large measure on the 
yardsticks of judgment one applies, but the main one would 
seem to be whether the machine has worked smoothly and well. 
I think it has. Let us go into particulars. 


1. As to UNESCO being a part of the United Nations system, 
I have no doubt that the decision was correct. Much good 
comes from teamwork, yet the freedom of UNESCO from 
domination by the political organs of the United Nations is a 
precious possession, not to be questioned by Jackson‘ reports 
and other misbegotten ideas that intellectual programs should 
be coordinated administratively by bureaucrats in the United 
Nations headquarters. 


The membership of UNESCO includes all United Nations 
members who care to join, plus non-U.N. members voted in 
by the UNESCO General Conference, if no objection is raised 
by the U.N. Security Council. Under a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1954, unlike the rules of the U.N., a member 
may withdraw. Only one has done so—the Republic of South 
Africa. 


2. The tripartite system of government seems applicable 
here, as in all modern governments. The General Conference 
met annually for six sessions, and then changed to a meeting 
every 2 years—a necessary and desirable change. Longer inter- 
vals have been suggested but, deservedly, I think, have not 
gained significant support. The relations of the Conference and 
the Executive Board are in general satisfactory, though the 


1 Sir Robert Jackson headed a group that wrote the “Jackson report”: 
A Study of the Capacity of the United Nations Development System. 
2 vols. U.N. document DP/5. 1969. 
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Board has not had the plethora of intellectual and educational 
giants which some had forecast. The Board was originally to 
be made up of intellectuals who were not to be instructed by 
their governments. This largely farcical idea was abandoned 
by constitutional amendment in 1954, at the urgent insistence 
of an Anglo-American combination. 


The internal structure of the Secretariat has been developed 
over the years into an effective organization of program de- 
velopment and execution, without major changes in its funda- 
mental structure since Dr. Julian Huxley created it in 1946-47. 
I found it so good that I, as a political scientist, found little 
fault with it during my term (1953-58) as Director General. 
The independence of the Secretariat from undue influence of 
member governments has been secure from the start, and the 
wages paid have been generally adequate. The Executive Board 
is the least essential of the three organs, but it would cause a 
great hub-bub to try to make any fundamental change. 


The creation of the Administrative Committee of Coordina- 
tion, pursuant to a recommendation made in 1947 by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Counci!, consisting of the U.N. Secretary 
General as chairman and the Directors General of the Special- 
ized Agencies as members, has been a fruitful source of co- 
ordination and guidance for UNESCO. It has proved vastly 
more important and helpful than the intended supervisory 
activities of the Economic and Social Council. The U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly Committee, which examines and recommends 
as to UNESCO budgets, has in general rendered good service, 
but it has become increasingly clear that placing UNESCO’s 
budget in the U.N. budget or making it subject to General 
Assembly control would be a disaster. 


The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance was too 
much under the control of the Specialized Agencies during its 
first 10 years (beginning in 1949), but when the United 
Nations Special Fund was established in 1959 a more central- 
ized power was provided for. I think this was an excellent 
change. Indeed, as Director General I strongly recommended it. 


In summary, the main defects in structure have been cured, 
and the present setup is very satisfactory. 


Has UNESCO’s program been reasonably responsive to the needs? 


The response to this question must in large part be in terms 
of procedures. The response must be to the needs of member 
states and the international community. But the needs must 
be needs as seen by someone. As to the needs seen by the U.N. 
organs, the response has been excellent, insofar as the funds 
made available were adequate. In respect to the needs as seen 
by member governments, such effort was expended in the 
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session, of the Conference and the Board to find out what the 
needs were and how they might be met, and also in the travels 
of the Director General and his aides (truly a formidable 
amount of contact, and quite burdensome even if pleasant). 
The nongovernmental organizations also were and are given 
every opportunity to make proposals and to comment on draft 
proposals. Here the world’s thinkers of most countries have 
been geared into program making in a truly extraordinary 
way. The Organization of American States (OAS), the Arab 
League, the Organization of African Unity, the Council of 
Europe, the Specialized Agencies, and others have all made 
their contributions. The medley of analyses, proposals, criti- 
cisms, and research findings go into the machinery of the spe- 
cialists of the program departments, are mulled over, worked 
up into feasible projects, rejected, modified, tried out in draft 
programs, commented on by governments and the Board, and 
finally approved by the Conference, to be implemented by the 
Secretariat and the cooperating organisms. Truly an advanced 
way, and a democratic one, to run an agency. 


The parts of the program which draw funds from the U.N. 
Development Program go through similarly adequate proc- 
esses. 


Another way to judge programs is by their success. Here 
again views of various parties are the only decisive means for 
judgment. The answer in these terms is to me a very encour- 
aging one. The moneybags have been opened for a very rapid 
and continuous growth of the program. The program of 
UNESCO has undergone an expansion of more than twelve- 
fold in twice that number of years, counting all sources of 
funds. 


This is not to say that, as against some magnificent and ideal 
concept of the way to spend money, the results have been the 
best possible. But in the framework of the ideals which ap- 
pealed generally to the first UNESCO generation, they have 
been more than satisfactory. And the understanding and 
mutually respectful manner in which cooperation has pro- 
ceeded has been little short of exemplary. 


Almost from the start the program has been widely criti- 
cized as being too dispersed. This is by all odds the strongest 
complaint that can be made of the program or of UNESCO. 
The blame must be shared by all parties, but borne mainly by 
the Secretariat and the members, for they are the responsible 
powers. The support of many projects has been too little for 
significant effects, and the range too broad for effective 
planning and supervision. No matter how much the Directors 
General have exerted their authority and their ingenuity— 
and they have all been strong and ingenious, and sometimes 
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ingenuous men—the members have insisted on the great 
variety of undertakings and have overlooked results which 
were disappointing. 


From a personal analysis, I would say that as of today the 
main defect in the program lies in the lack of sufficient use 
of the mass media—radio, motion pictures, and television— 
in the education of both children and adults. Teachers fearful 
of the new media, as they were a half millennium ago of print- 
ing from movable type, have been too defensive and too stick- 
in-the-mud to seize the new media and find the appropriate 
place for them. 


A minor criticism I would make is that not enough attention 
has been given on a world basis to reform of the curriculum 
and the teaching materials to support it. I persuaded a reluc- 
tant Conference in 1954 to establish a curriculum committee 
in the Secretariat, but it had an unimpressive life and an early 
death. 


There has been an impressive improvement under Director 
General René Maheu as a result of adopting the practice of 
determining in advance the life of significant undertakings of 
a pilot character, including mostly new ones, so that they end 
before they become ineffective and bureaucratic in their out- 
look. 


One observation aimed particularly at those timorous ones 
who fear the influence of Communists, Moslems, new African 
states, or others on the program: One cannot tell in advance 
where the best and most internationally minded suggestions 
will come from, nor can one predict who will be the most able 
and dedicated members of the Secretariat. Frum my own ex- 
perience I would say that I found this an outstanding example 
of humanity at its best. Count on it that the People’s Republic 
of China will be welcomed by UNESCO and that her ideas 
will receive a fair run! 


There has been a philosophical war in UNESCO circles from 
the start on the issue of whether support should be given 
primarily to the extension and diffusion of knowledge or to the 
creation and implementation of projects of immediate signifi- 
cance and based on present knowledge. The Western Europeans 
and the Secretariat in the first few years were definitely in the 
first camp. The new states admitted in the sixties were just 
as strongly in the second camp. About 1954 the pendulum 
began to swing from the first to the second, and now it may 
have swung too far in that direction. It is clear that govern- 
ments in general are practical (short-sighted) and intellec- 
tuals in general are impractical (long-sighted). In a fixed 
battle governments are bound to win in UNESCO, but it would 
be ghastly if their victory were too complete. So far, in my 
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opinion, the balance is too far over on the practical side, but 
not far enough to wreck the intellectual base of UNESCO. One 
has only to read the list of conferences, seminars, confabula- 
tions of many kinds, the reports of experts, and to see the flood 
of writings of intellectuals under UNESCO imprint or spon- 
sorship to realize that the life of the mind is not yet in grave 
jeopardy in UNESCO. May it remain so! 


In short, the program procedures are excellent, democracy 
and freedom of opinion reign among bureaucrats, diplomats, 
and free intellectuals (and those not so free) ; and the results 
are splendid. 


Has UNESCO been supported and financed sufficiently? 


The short answer to this vital question is “no.” The longer 
answer, which I should like to present has both negative and 
positive aspects. Certain it is that UNESCO could have spent 
a great deal more money on certain parts of its program, and 
it could have administered a great many more projects costing 
barrels of money. On several occasions the Conference has 
voted more program than budget, and cutbacks have had to 
be made by the Director General and the Board, acting usually 
in harmony. The Secretariat has traditionally developed more 
projects than the Board and the Conference would approve, 
but only by a small percentage of the total. 


The other side of the coin is that there is wisdom in gradual 
growth in an effort of this kind. It takes years to perfect the 
organization and mature the personnel, to achieve a highly 
acceptable balance between the many parts of the program, 
and to establish good working relations among all the partici- 
pants in program development and implementation. 


Since the first Conference the membership has increased 
threefold and more, and all of the 80 new members are under- 
developed states. This puts the rate of growth in a more rea- 
sonable perspective. There is growth and evolution in value 
judgments about programs, resulting in changes of foci of 
concentrated attention, with some projects rising, some falling, 
and some disappearing or being operated at a much lower 
level; others are being developed from small beginnings into 
larger enterprises or permanent projects. So much for financial 
measures of support. 


On the moral level the picture is more encouraging. Except 
for the large countries—especially the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and France—UNESCO rates 
high in the esteem of public opinion, intellectuals, and govern- 
ments. And among scientists, even in the countries just men- 
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tioned, UNESCO is highly valued. Its support is increasing 
among teachers, social scientists, and mass media groups. 


The universities of the world are finding many common 
interests between its programs and their own, considered indi- 
vidually and collectively. The 1970 Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities, meeting in Montreal, 
found itself, under the presidency of a former member of the 
UNESCO Executive Board, deeply involved in two subjects 
of great interest to UNESCO: the management of universities 
and the problem of international understanding as it affects 
them. Many kind things were said about UNESCO and the 
vital role it was destined to play in university affairs. 


Many of the national branches of nongovernmental organi- 
zations that support UNESCO strongly have been unable for 
financial reasons to play their full part in UNESCO programs. 
Governments frequently prefer to send their official delegates 
rather than free-wheeling intellectuals. Pressures should be 
developed to secure funds so that these representatives of non- 
governmental organizations may be more adequately repre- 
sented. 


What should we do with UNESCO? 


My answer to this question—a question that should be upper- 
most in the minds of both the old generation of Unescans and 
the new generation now replacing us—would be: Understand; 
cooperate; study the defects and make the necessary improve- 
ments, but attempt no reorganization or revolution; press for 
program development along the right lines and for the funds 
necessary ; and spread the word of UNESCO’s sound policies, 
good work, and magnificent opportunities among those who 
need more enlightenment—which is practically everyone. 


In short, as one of the founders and later one of the leaders 
of UNESCO, I am extremely happy with the past, deeply 
convinced that a challenging future lies ahead, and quite 
anxious to press on with the work. @& 
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U.S.—Canadian Exchanges 


A new program has recently been announced for student, faculty, 
and staff exchanges between Canadian and U.S. community and 
junior colleges. Following are excerpts from the brochure setting 
forth the procedures and guidelines for these exchanges: 


“Because of the interest expressed in both countries, representa- 
tives of the Association of Canadian Community Colleges and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges have explored thoroughly 
the merits, potential problems, and procedures for community and 
junior college exchanges. It is evident that there is much to be 
gained by both countries from such programs. 


“In all cases, an exchange is between a Canadian and a USS. 
institution. The initial decision to enter into an exchange is made 
jointly by the two colleges. They work out the details and mechanics 
in each case. 


“It is important that there first be discussion of the idea with 
students and faculty. Unless both groups strongly support an 
exchange program, the idea should be dropped. The program will be 
most effective when exchanges include students, faculty, and staff. 


“Normally exchange students should be in their second year of 
enrollment. The length of exchanges is a matter to be determined 
between participating institutions. 


“The exchange of faculty and staff will be facilitated if they can 
remain in the official employment of their home institutions. This 
enables them to continue to receive their regular salaries and other 
benefits. Special arrangements may be needed when an exchange 
faculty member is on sabbatical or professional leave.” 


Community and junior colleges that are interested in participating 
in an exchange program should write for an application to: 


Canadian institutions: 
M. Jacques Fournier, Executive Director 
Association of Canadian Community 
Colleges 
845 Boulevard Ste. Croix 
St. Laurent, Montreal 379, Quebec 


U.S. institutions: 
Dr. Raymond E. Schultz 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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A new idea in English language teaching has proved 
successful in the Japanese Teachers Program—the 
“errand assignment.” 


Shopping for Community Contacts 


by Jean A. McConochie 


NTRODUCING FOREIGN VISITORS, or new residents, to varied 
aspects of American life is a normal component of English 
language programs in the United States. It is sometimes 
difficult, however, to devise ways in which students may be led 
to make their own discoveries, rather than simply accept the 
word of a teacher. Another program goal which may also be 
difficult to achieve is to have students use the language they 
are learning in relatively unstructured situations outside the 
classroom. 


Both of these goals are part of the Japanese Teachers Pro- 
gram (JTP) sponsored by the Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange. Since 1968, the Council has offered an 8-week 
summer program through which a Japanese teacher may come 
to the United States for 4 weeks of intensive language study 
on a university campus, followed by travel and an extended 
homestay with an American family. 


The teachers come, as they say, “to brush up their English.” 
In effect, this means that they want to meet and talk with as 
many Americans as possible, for in Japan they find few oppor- 
tunities to use English outside the classroom. Their instructors 
are equally interested in having the Japanese move beyond the 
safety of classroom English to less structured “real” language 
and in having them see more of American life tian that repre- 
sented by the academic community. These interests converge 
happily in the “errand.” 


Origin of the Errand 


The idea originated with Dr. Virginia French Allen, who sug- 
gested it at a JTP planning session in 1969. Gary Gabriel, 
director of the JTP at Rutgers University that summer, elabo- 
rated the framework, developing the “errand assignment,” as 
it came to be known. Staff members, of whom I was one, 
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collaborated in inventing the errand topics and editing the 
final reports for duplicating.1 The following summer the 
errand assignment was used in two Japanese Teachers Pro- 
grams—one at Fordham University, directed by Mr. Gabriel, 
and one held in Moorestown, New Jersey, under the sponsor- 
ship of Temple University, co-directed by Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Donald S. Knapp. 


Twenty-one errands were devised for the 42 participants in 
the Rutgers program. The assignments were given to teams of 
two—an interviewer and a reporter. In each case the more 
passive member of the team was assigned the more active role. 
He was responsible for doing all the talking required by the 
assignment, though he was allowed to ask the reporter for help 
during the interview if that became necessary. 


The reporter was responsible for taking notes and turning 
in a written report. The format for these reports was left 
unspecified beyond the requirement that the Japanese teachers 
indicate when and where they went and that they describe 
what happened. Assigned at the end of the first week, the 
reports were due in written form by the final class meeting; 
however, teams gave oral reports on their errands as they 
were completed, since the program participants were eager to 
share their adventures. 


Two “Old Boys” at the Florist’s 


The more fluent teams were given the more complicated 
errands, and vice versa—as the teachers themselves realized in 
at least one case. Two of the older men in the Rutgers pro- 
gram were given the task of going to a local florist to find out 
what flowers are most popular in the United States, what 
special meaning different varieties of flowers have, and how 
much flowers cost. Mr. Watanabe reported on the questions 
posed and then added, 


Mr. Gabriel was kind enough to offer an easy errand of going to 
a florist’s to us two old boys who are not good at English conver- 
sation, but in fact this errand was not so easy for us. 


1 The quotations included in this paper are drawn from these “Reports 
of Errand Activities by Japanese Teachers of English, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Summer 69.” Because of the brevity (19 pages) and limited 
distribution of the report, no individual citations are given for the 
quotations which follow. 
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He explained that neither he nor Mr. Tanaka had been inter- 
ested in flowers in Japan and that neither knew the Japanese 
names of any flowers except cherry blossoms and chrysanthe- 
mums. “But anyway,” he concluded—with typical Japanese 
grace, “we are very glad to have done our duty and acquired 
some knowledge of flowers.” 


Going into a florist’s to ask questions rather than to make a 
purchase obviously required that the teachers explain their 
assignment. This was also the case in several other errands. 
For example, Mr. Suzuki (#1 of the three Suzuki’s in the 
program) was allowed to identify the team’s mission when he 
and Mr. Toda went to a local stockbroker with a hypothetical 
$1,000 to invest. 


When we entered the office, we found several clerks, some of 
them watching the ticker-tape and others working with the phone 
in their hands at the desk, which looks like a booth in a language 
lab. Then we told a young lady at the information desk of our 
intention and she introduced Mr. Marder, a tall, kind man, to us. 


The salesman gave them a list of recommended stocks and 
“wiregrams” giving figures on individual issues. 


For interest we selected Niagara Mohawk Power out of the list, 
considering the safety and pursuit of profits: For speculation, we 
chose Union Oil of California, because a wiregram said that the 
firm had drilled two wells in Alaska and they are expected to bring 
about a great profit. We told him of our selections and asked for 
his opinion. He said we have an expert’s eye right at the begin- 
ning and recommended both of them with confidence. 


The men “purchased” 26 shares of NMP at 17% and 10 
shares of UOC at 515. (Union Oil is up a few points at the 
moment; Niagara Mohawk hovers between 16 and 18. So much 
for expert eyes.) 


Furnishing a Living Room 


Another pair were asked to find out the cost of furnishing a 
Western-style living room. When a furniture store owner 
expressed surprise at their errand, Mr. Yoshida told him, 
“with a proud look,” to quote the reporter, “that it is a most 
unique way of learning English created by our honorable 
instructor, Mr. Gabriel.” The teachers’ pride in their accom- 
plishment was matched by their imaginative pleasure in the 
task, made vivid by Mr. Murata’s use of the historical present. 


Next we go into a pottery store, because we want to have a clock 
in our living room. . . . We think we want to adi a TV set in our 
room too, so we decide to buy one. In this store, however, we can’t 
find any TV sets except those made in Japan. Besides, the prices 
of them are all the same—$99.95. Anyway, we buy one. 
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When we walk along the street, we find a fruit garland and buy j 
one. We think it is good for the decoration of the room. The most 
expensive prices for the living room furniture total $4,887.95, and 
the cheapest, $597.5. 


Diamond Rings 


A final example of an errand that required self-identification is 
“The Engagement Ring.” Mr. Tsuchiya and Mr. Tashiro, both 
in their 30’s and married, drew the assignment of pricing 
engagement rings and finding out how the cost was deter- 
mined. Two clerks in a New Brunswick jewelry store gra- 
ciously showed them many rings and explained the factors of 
carat, cut, color, and clarity. Mr. Tsuchiya, a born story-teller, 
as it happens, concluded by giving us a rare glimpse of his 
inner thoughts: 


On our way out of the shop, we decided to choose a diamond 
ring priced at $675 as an engagement ring. The bright summer 
sun blinded us. I thought to myself, “If only I were 10 years 
younger!” 


Remedy for a Sore Throat 


For other errands, the Japanese teachers were specifically 
instructed not to say that they were on an assignment for a 
class. Rather they had to complete their task in as natural a 
manner as possible. One such errand was to go to a drug store 
and buy Kleenex and a cold remedy for an imaginary sick 
friend. (One of the instructors had agreed to reimburse the 
shoppers to the extent of $2 and to find a use for the pur- 
chases.) Mr. Hazama reported: 


Suzuki [#3] asked the man behind the counter to give him a 
packet of medicine for a cold, adding that a friend of his had 
caught cold, and was in bed. The man led us to the stand where 
various kinds of medicine were displayed. He asked Suzuki about 
the condition of his friend. At this inquiry Suzuki was a little 
bewildered, but he contrived to answer that his friend had a sore 
throat. 


American Barbers 


Even greated ingenuity was required of Mr. Sano, who was to 
interview a local barber about his business. He and Mr. Takan- 
ami went into a shop, expecting to engage the barber in con- 
versation while having their hair cut. They were relieved to 
find no other customers in the shop, but relief changed to 
unease when the barber remained expressionless as he cut 
their hair. Suddenly inspiration came. 


After each of us had a haircut, Sano immediately said, “We 
have become much more handsome than before.” Then the barber 
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smiled. Sano continued to say, “In fact, I have a barber friend in 
Japan, and he asked me to ask about American barbers.” The 
barber said, “With pleasure,” as his reply. 


He answered their questions about how one becomes a 
barber and how long he had been one. However, he demurred 
when asked about his volume of business, saying only that 
many Rutgers students have their hair cut in his shop—“We 
were dodged cleverly,” Mr. Takanami admitted. He also noted 
that while they had heard of the high price of manual labor in 
the States, they were amazed to pay $2.50 for a 15-minute 
haircut. For considerably less than that in Japan, Takanami 
remarked, a man could have the “full course” of shampoo, 
haircut, shave, and massage. (A haircut alone would cost the 
equivalent of two cups of coffee.) Discovering the prices and 
availability of basic services was a useful aspect of the 
errands, for it gave the Japanese teachers an idea of what 
their American counterparts’ seemingly astronomical salaries 
mean in purchasing power. 


No American-Made Souvenirs 


A related feature was introducing our Japanese visitors to the 
kinds of goods that can be purchased here, and letting them 
see the ubiquity of Japanese-made goods. Mr. Haruta and Mr. 
Kanaya were asked to find souvenirs to take back to Japan. 
They first tried the gift section of a department store, but saw 
nothing that isn’t also available in Japan—except for a $12 
coin collection, too expensive an item for their purpose. A 
policeman who had shown them the way to the store had also 
pointed out Woolworth’s, which they decided to try next. 


In this store we found many Japanese-made articles which are 
all a little more expensive than in the stores of Japan. We again 
asked the clerks whether they had typical articles of America. 
They all hesitated and one of them said, “What about hot dogs?” 
with laughter. One clerk recommended to us American flags and 
America’s oldest model cars. But to our regret, they were also 
what we might find even in Japan. 


The Woolworth’s clerk suggested a nearby hardware store, 
where they found “seal collection—New Jersey, patriotic, Civil 
War—for 25¢ each.” Mr. Haruta’s conclusion was perceptive: 
“On this errand we recognized that America is too young a 
country for us to find her typical articles without difficulties.” 


Finding a Store 


The conversations involved in locating an appropriate store 
proved to be a bonus in a number of the errands and suggests 
that the instructions need not be too explicit. In fact one of the 
most successful errand assignments of the Fordham Univers- 
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ity JTP was for two of the women to buy iron-on seam bind- 
ing. Having no idea of what that item might be, the women 
tried various local stores and were finally referred to the 
neighborhood sewing machine dealer. However, no one realized 
that in asking for “an iron-on seam binding,” the women 
didn’t know what they were looking for; so when the Singer 
clerk said that they didn’t carry seam binding, Miss Habu and 
Miss Taguchi were stumped. Imagine their triumphal delight 
when, stopping in a local drugstore for a Coke one evening 
after an excursion to Manhattan, they found seam tape in a 
notions rack. They marveled at the American need for such an 
item, and each bought several packages as souvenirs for their 
friends at home! 


Even when the site for performing the errand is specified 
clearly, the participants may have a certain amount of adven- 
ture in finding it. A visit to the Rutgers Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, for example, required asking directions of sev- 
eral people and riding on the campus bus. (The errand was to 
find out the average annual rainfall in New Brunswick; the 
research data confirmed our suspicions that we were in the 
midst of an exceptionally wet year.) 


SOT incaac ei ee aia 


At the Police Station 


However, perhaps the most exciting errand, in terms of track- 
ing down information, was the seemingly prosaic assignment 
of inquiring at the local police station about regulations for 
keeping dogs as pets. Mr. Suzuki (#2) questioned four people 
before he and Mr. Nagashima located the police station. Once 
there, they chanced on a policeman who had been stationed in 
Japan after World War II. He spent a long time answering 
their questions and wrote out “veterinarian” for Mr. Naga- 
shima, who was understandably troubled by the spelling. Then 
the policeman suggested that they might also want to visit the 
SPCA—and arranged for his Japanese visitors to be taken 
there in a patrol car. It was the talk of the program for days. 


The “dog” errand was suggested by the number of dogs 
running loose in New Brunswick and by a suspicion that the 
American preoccupation with pets would seem strange to a 
Japanese. Quite a different use of the police station was made 
by Drs. Allen and Knapp in the Temple University JTP: They 
sent a team to find out how many crimes had been committed 
since the Japanese teachers’ arrival. 


Unexpected Bonus 


One Rutgers errand grew out of a genuine need, which sug- 
gests another source of errand ideas. Mrs. Kagiya lost the 
crown of her watch and asked the program director where she 
could have it replaced. Seizing the opportunity, he changed her 
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errand assignment to one similar to the engagement ring 
errand—to find the cheapest and most expensive watches at a 
jewelry store and to find out what determined the cost. Mrs. 
Kagiya and Miss Kaji went to a local jeweler (not the one 
with the rings) and asked about having the watch repaired. A 
3-day wait and a $3 charge, they were told. When they 
inquired about new watches, they were turned over to another 
clerk. After he had shown the ladies many watches and dis- 
cussed the differences in price and quality, Mrs. Kagiya 
explained the assignment behind her questions. The salesman, 
like the policeman, had been in Japan. He surely had pleasant 
memories of Japanese hospitality, for he arranged to have 
Mrs. Kagiya’s watch fixed on the spot and for a dollar less 
than the original quotation. He is undoubtedly still receiving 
Christmas cards from his two customers. 


Not all errands were equally productive, of course. Assign- 
ments to find the admission requirements for Rutgers and 
postage rates to Japan may have occasioned pleasant meetings 
but resulted in brief and dull reports. The least successful 
errand of all, through no fault of the team, was that per- 
formed by Mr. Sakai and Mr. Shimokawa. Here is their 
report, in its entirety: 


After lessons were over, both of us went straight to the railroad 
station. At the station three clerks seemed to be very busy. So we 
had to wait for a couple of minutes, and then Shimokawa asked 
one of them the first question, “How often does the train go to 
New York?” The clerk didn’t answer the question but handed him 
a copy of a timetable, and to the next questions, “Is the seat 
reserved or not?” and “Where is the New York Station?” he just 
answered, “Not. 33rd Street and 8th Avenue.” That’s all. 


Clearly, these were poorly conceived errands. The assigned 
questions had simple, straightforward answers which offered 
no opening for conversation. And there was littie possibility 
for imaginative treatment of the topic. A successful errand 
assignment need not be complex, but it should have an open- 
ended solution. 


Cooperation From Townspeople 


The courtesy of the New Brunswick townspeople in respond- 
ing to questions that may have struck them as bizarre was 
gratifying—and perhaps unusual. JTP program directors who 
used the errand assignment in the summer of 1970 felt it 
prudent to inform the local merchants about the overall pro- 
gram before the arrival of the Japanese. The Temple program 
also introduced the idea of two errand assignments, so that 
each participant could have a turn as questioner and as 
reporter. Since a week is sufficient for the completion of an 
errand, it is certainly possible to do two in a 4-week program. 
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For both the Rutgers and Fordham JTPs, the errand reports 
were duplicated for distribution to all the participants at the 
end of the 4-week session. 


What accounts for the success of the errands? First, the 
assignment is sufficiently structured that students in the inter- 
mediate range of language proficiency can succeed. Second, the 
errands, if cleverly devised, provide an opportunity for inde- 
pendent discovery of some aspect of the host culture. Third, 
the errands provide an opportunity for meaningful use of lan- 
guage outside the classroom—the ultimate aim of any lan- 
guege program. Finally, as the participants’ reports demon- 
strate, the errands are fun for everyone involved. @& 
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Are the problems that foreign students encounter 
peculiar to them alone or are they similar to or 
the same as those faced by American students? 


Problems of Foreign Students 


by Dixon C. Johnson 


ECAUSE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS LEAVE their homelands 
and come to this country to continue their education, it is 
generally expected that they will encounter more difficulties 
than American students in adjusting to a university. Difficul- 
ties are expected and consequently programs and university 
personnel are often provided to ease the adjustment process. 
Yet it is also known that foreign students tend to be somewhat 
more mature than their American classmates and seem to 
enroll most often in vocationally oriented fields of study. On 
many campuses a majority of the international students are 
graduate students and in fields such as engineering and the 
physical and life sciences which, until recently, have provided 
ready employment upon graduation. 


To try to serve better the international students attending 
the University of Tennessee, the Office of International Stu- 
dent Affairs, in conjunction with the Office of Institutional 
Research, conducted a comprehensive survey of the foreign 
students enrolled during winter term, 1971. The survey was 
designed to provide both empirical and attitudinal information 
about international students at the university. A better under- 
standing of these students was felt to be necessary to enable 
the university more effectively to serve their needs. 


In addition to demographic information and items dealing 
with areas felt to present problems to international students, 
the survey was designed to compile information about their 
participation in campus activities, use of university facilities 
(i.e., the libraries, the Student Center, and the International 
House), residential patterns (i.e., where and with whom they 
lived), extracurricular activities, and means of support. The 
results of the total survey are available elsewhere.! This arti- 


1 Gerald H. Gaither and Anthony C. Griffin, “The International Stu- 
dent at the University of Tennessee,” Office of Institutional Research 
(University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 37916), vol. XII, no. 1 (July 
12, 1971). 
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cle is restricted to consideration of the obstacles thought to 
present problems to non-native students attending the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


The survey questionnaire was sent in early March to all 
students ho'ding nonimmigrant visas who had been enrolled in 
full-time study during the fall term. By requiring attendance 
the previous term it was insured that all respondents would 
have spent at least 6 months at this university before being 
queried. Completed questionnaires were returned by 214 stu- 
dents, or 63%, of the 337 to whom they had been sent. This is 
thought to be a very high return rate in view of the great 
mobility of this group, the fact that only one followup tele- 
phoning was done to nonrespondents after 2 weeks, and the 
fact that the questionnaire was eight pages long, thus requir- 
ing a fair time investment by a respondent. 


The items contained in the “problem” section of the survey 
came from a variety of sources, including a survey currently 
being conducted by Dr. William A. Glaser of Columbia Univ- 
ersity for the U.N. Institute of Training and Research 
(UNITAR). The survey deals with the brain drain and the 
relevance of the education that the students from underdevel- 
oped countries are receiving in the more developed countries.” 


Most Serious Problems 


In the survey conducted by the University of Tennessee the 
respondent was required to indicate whether each item was a 
“very important problem,” an “important problem,” “some- 
times a problem,” or “not a problem” to him. The results were 
quite surprising; many areas thought to be of great concern to 
foreign students were not evaluated by them as being signifi- 
cant problems. Specifically, the most frequently mentioned 
“very important problem” was English language proficiency, 
yet only 41, or 20%, of the respondents gave it this high 
rating. At the other extreme, 84, or 40%, said that English 
proficiency was “not a problem.” The second most troublesome 
problem was judged to be “my ability to get along financially 
here,” yet only 17%, or 35 respondents, indicated that this was 
a “very important problem,” while 96 respondents, or 45%, 
said finances were “not a problem.” 


The finding that so few of the respondents judged these 
2See NAFSA Newsletter, vol. 21, no. 9 (June 1970), p. 16. 
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Table 1 
PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS AS VIEWED BY 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STUDENTS 


Percentage _— ding 
ot a 
Problem area Problem _ problem x3 

English language proficiency Foreign 60 40 *50.00 
Domestic 100 0 

Adequacy of education here Foreign 49 51 *31.20 
Domestic 86 14 

Lack of good friends Foreign 46 54 *73 .96 
Domestic 100 0 

Racial or religious discrimi- Foreign 32 68 *92 26 
nation Domestic 97 3 

Unfriendliness of American Foreign 44 56 *67.53 
students Domestic 97 3 

Food Foreign 34 66 *14.61 
Domestic 61 39 

Lack of contact with people Foreign 18 82 *138.98 
of my own country Domestic 100 0 

Difficulty in getting along Foreign 35 65 *47 62 
with teachers Domestic 83 17 

Homesickness Foreign 50 50 *66.66 
Domestic 100 0 

Housing Foreign 47 53 *28 .48 
Domestic 83 17 

My ability to get along Foreign 55 45 *37 52 
financially here Domestic 93 7 

Separation from my family Foreign 53 47 *38.14 
in my home country Domestic 92 8 

Dating Foreign 34 66 *87 81 
Domestic 97 3 


*Significant at the .001 level. This means that in less than one case out of 
1,000 would these responses be drawn from the same group, i.e., you can be 
very sure that this difference in responses reflects a real difference in the 
attitudes of the two groups. 


areas as problem laden came as quite a surprise. However, we 
explained our expectation that they would report more prob- 
lems by acknowledging that as persons directly involved in 
international student counseling, we most frequently deal with 
internationals who encounter difficulties. Thus, we deal most 
often with the atypical, and do not as frequently see the large 
majority of internationals who do not require as much of our 
time. 


Americans’ View of Foreign Student Problems 


To see if our expectations of the problems of internationals 
were unusual, we administered a questionnaire dealing with 
these problem areas to students in two advanced-level political 
Science courses enrolling only Americans. In this manner we 
hoped to gain an evaluation by persons who knew, or at least 
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knew of, foreign students either in their classes, or socially, 
who were more typical than the exceptional students with 
whom we have the most interaction. This would permit a com- 
parison of foreign students’ problems as viewed by them, with 
the evaluation of these problems by domestic students. 


The list of problems was prefaced by this introductory para- 
graph: 


The following is a list of problems which are thought to be 
frequently encountered by foreign students studying at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. We would like your evaluation as an Ameri- 
can student of which of these problems you feel foreign students 
find most important. 


Listed in Table 1 are the percentages of respondents in both 
the foreign and domestic categories who evaluated these areas 
either as a “problem” or “not a problem.” Percentages are 
given instead of the numbers in each category because of the 
large difference in the size of the two groups; while 214 for- 
eign students were surveyed, the opinions of only 34 domestic 
students were obtained. Because of the great disparity in 
sample size, the categories “very important problem,” “impor- 
tant problem,” and “sometimes a problem” were collapsed into 
the single category: “problem.” The use of percentages and 
dichotomous data permitted quick chi square analysis of the 
difference between the responses of the foreign and domestic 
students to these 13 problem areas. 


As Table 1 shows, in every case the domestic students 
expected the foreign students to be experiencing greater 
difficulty than the foreigners reported encountering. In fact, 
only in three of the 13 areas did a majority of the two groups 
coincide in their evaluation of a problem area. These areas 
were: “English language proficiency,” “my ability to get along 
financially here,” and “separation from my family in my home 
country.” Also, the chi square values obtained in every case 
far exceeded the 10.83 necessary for significance at the .001 
level. 


The eva'uation of the problem areas by these domestic stu- 
dents closely corresponded with the evaluation we had 
expected to receive ‘rom the foreign students. In other words, 
these American students also expected the international stu- 
dents to face more problems than the latter group acknowl- 
edged. 


The finding of such a wide discrepancy between the prob- 
lems reported by foreign students and the domestic students’ 
expectations of foreign students’ problems was very unex- 
pected. For this reason, it was decided to assess the corre- 
spondence between the problems of foreign students and those 
of domestic students. This was done by slightly changing the 
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wording of some of the items and writing a different introduc- 
tory heading, which read: “The following is a list of problems 
frequently encountered by college and university students. 
Please check those problems that are important to you now.” 
The wording of some of the items was changed to correspond 
more appropriately to the situation of domestic students. 
Thus, “ability to communicate effectively” was used instead of 
“English language proficiency,” “unfriendliness of fellow stu- 
dents” in place of “untfiiendliness of American students,” and 
“lack of contact with people from my home area” instead of 
“lack of contact with people from my home country.” This 
survey was administered to a third quarter freshman English 
class of 30 people during spring term. This insured that these 
students had been enrolled at the university for at least 6 
months prior to the survey. 


Their responses closely paralleled those of the foreign stu- 
dents in most areas and substantiate Barbara J. Walton’s con- 
clusion that “the foreign student is more student than foreign 
in the problems he faces.” ® 


Problems Similar for Foreign and Domestic Students 


Table 2 shows the correspondence between the responses of the 
foreign students and the domestic students to the 13 different 
items. Only in the cases of food, homesickness, and separation 
from family were statistically significant differences found 
between the responses of the foreign and domestic students. In 
the case of food the difference was the opposite of what had 
been expected. That is, the percentage of domestic students 
who reported having problems with food was higher than that 
of foreign students! Knowing the difficult position a staunch 
Moslem or Hindu faces in our beef- and pork-eating society, 
one cannot help but conclude that the trouble these students 
face on a U.S. college campus with food is much greater than 
that encountered by an American student. However, students 
who come from non-meat-eating cultures may come knowing 
they will face difficulties. This expectation of difficu'ties might 
enable them to cope with unusual or unappetizing food more 
easily than domestic students who are familiar with the food, 
but new to institutional meals. 


The differences discovered on the two items related to 
detachment from the family, i.e., homesickness and separation, 
were statistically significant in the expected direction. These 
were reported as greater problems by the foreign students 


8 Barbara J. Walton, “Foreign Student Exchange in Perspective” (De- 
partment of State publication 8373. September 1967), p. 30. Chapter VIII 
(summary and conclusions) of this report was printed in Exchange, 
Spring 1968, p. 1. 
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Table 2 
PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Percentage responding 
Not 


a 
Problem area Problem problem X? 
English language proficiency/ Foreign 60 40 .19 
Ability to communicate Domestic 63 37 
effectively 
Adequacy of education here Foreign 49 51 3.42 
Domestic 62 38 
Lack of good friends Foreign 46 54 5.43 
Domestic 30 70 
Racial or religious discrimi- Foreign 32 68 .60 
nation Domestic 27 73 
Unfriendliness of American/ Foreign 44 56 1.62 
fellow students Domestic 53 47 
Food Foreign 34 66 *S: Tl 
Domestic 54 46 
Lack of contract with people Foreign 18 82 2.32 
of my own country/from Domestic 27 73 
my home area 
Difficulty in getting along Foreign 35 65 1.69 
with teachers Domestic 44 56 
Homesickness Foreign 50 50 41.2% 
Domestic 27 73 
Housing Foreign 47 53 0.32 
Domestic 43 57 
My ability to get along Foreign 55 45 0.53 
financially here Domestic 60 40 
Separation from my family Foreign 53 47 **23 49 
(in my home country) Domestic 20 80 
Dating Foreign 34 66 0.00 
Domestic 34 66 


*Significant at the .01 level. 
**Significant at the .001 level. 


than by the domestic students. The greater distances involved 
in their separation and the frequently stronger family ties no 
doubt contribute to a feeling of isolation. The findings that 
neither unfriendliness of American students nor lack of con- 
tact with people from the home country were problems for the 
foreign students surveyed seem to indicate that the problems 
connected with separation and homesickness relate more to the 
foreign student’s own family than they do to his culture or 
native land. This finding coincides with the reasons given by 
U.S.-educated Asians for returning home reported earlier by 
the author.‘ Family ties and a responsibility to one’s family 
were judged much more important than was any abstract feel- 
ing of loyalty or responsibility to the home country in motivat- 
ing a student to return home. 


4Dixon C. Johnson, “Asian Alumni Look Back on Their American 
Experiences,” Exchange, vol. VI, no. 1, p. 79. 
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Foreign Students Expect Problems 


The reporting of so few problems on this survey by the foreign 
respondents should not necessarily be interpreted as meaning 
they face few difficulties. As persons in an alien culture they 
expect to encounter things and situations that are unusual and 
unique to their backgrounds. Thus, their definition of what 
presents a problem may be more severe than the situation 
which would be so defined by a domestic student. For example, 
American students may be unfriendly, but this is known and 
expected. Consequently, the unfriendliness of American stu- 
dents is not reported as a problem. 


Another section of this survey revealed that 73 percent of 
the foreign students either live alone, with their spouses, or 
with others from their home country; only 19 percent reported 
living with Americans. This emphasizes that although unfriend- 
liness of Americans is not viewed as a problem, a large 
majority of these students are still not fully participating in 
American campus life, nor are they spending much time inter- 
acting with American students. In the same way, the finding 
that less than half of the international students reported “lack 
of good friends” as a problem does not necessarily mean that 
they have friends. It may mean only that those without close 
friends may be willing to endure loneliness while devoting all 
their time and effort to their primary goal—academic excel- 
lence. 


Another factor that may contribute to the acknowledgement 
of few current problems by these students is that these prob- 
lems have been alleviated through advisory services and social 
activities contributing to adjustment offered by the Office of 
International Student Affairs and International House. Also, 
of course, the mere passage of time and the development of 
more pressing academic concerns resulting from coursework 
may decrease the amount of time devoted to worry and the 
consideration of these problem areas. 


In concluding this paper, it may be well to point out again 
Mrs. Walton’s finding of the similarity of the problems faced 
by domestic and foreign students. Also, the problems faced by 
various students on any one campus are probably more similar 
than those encountered by foreign students on different cam- 
puses. This same point has been made before,® but deserves to 
be reemphasized: The foreign student needs to be studied 
more as a student than as a foreigner. This is not to deny that 
foreign students face situations peculiar to them alone, but 
only to point out that frequently we have focused on the 
unique to the exclusion of what may be more obvious and 


5 Henry A. Selby and Clyde M. Wood, “Foreign Students at a High 
Pressure University,” Sociology of Education, vol. 39 (1966), pp. 138-152. 
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actually more troubling to these members of our student 
bodies. Two comments made by foreign students on this 
survey evidence an awareness of their peculiar situation and a 
desire to be received more as fellow students: 


There should be something done about not treating the foreign 
students as habitants of “Mars” or some weird place. I think, 
personally, that American students should learn more about other 
countries so they won’t encounter the embarrassment of saying, 
‘‘Where did you say you were from? Where is that?” 


. .. to assume that international students, if they are from 
poor countries, are necessarily from poor families, unfamiliar 
with the ways of living and housing facilities of this country is 
rather unfair. Americans do not seem to realize that when commu- 
nicating with foreign students, they are in communion with people 
of comparable intellect. 


Foreign students are more student than foreign. If we 
accept this and recognize them as riders on this same earth 
with comparable needs and wants and in this spirit receive 
them on our campuses, we can then create a more healthy 
basis for the establishment of friendship between American 
and international students. @ 
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“What is needed now is a critical review and redefi- 
nition of the role and responsibility of the univer- 
sity in society. What is the task of education in the 
modern community ?” 


University vs. Society: 
The Widening Gap 


by Toshio Nishi 


ODERN MAN HAS ACHIEVED technological sophistication, 

but such sophistication endlessly demands further 
perfection.! The contemporary emphasis on technology as an 
educational goal demands measurable and immediate outcomes 
of educational inputs. The unmeasurable or intangible outputs 
of education are consequently neglected. Visual accountability 
has become paramount. Training the uman intellect to build 
an SST, for instance, has grown to be a dominant part of the 
modern educational goal, while cultivating a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility and freedom in relation to one’s society 
remains secondary. Society understands and desires accounta- 
bility only in terms of tangible results. 


Contemporary student unrest may well reflect this deficient 
educational practice. Yet society holds only the educational 
institution responsible for such unrest, interpreting it as a 
symptom of the institution’s failure to “educate” youth. Thus 
society uses its most powerful control mechanism—money—to 
demand of the educational institution more rigid standards of 
accountability. More demands for accountability or money- 
worth, however, will only contribute to the already inflexible 
and over-trade-oriented state of educational institutions to the 
point of total intellectual collapse. Accountability is not a solu- 
tion. Instead, it serves as a goal-displacement to further dis- 
tort genuine functions of the educational institution. Requir- 
ing rigid accountability merely exemplifies societal distrust of 
the educational institution. 


Because the contemporary American higher educational 
1 This article is based on a paper presented June 17 to the Northwest 


Region Fulbright Scholar Conference at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. . 
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institution assumes the main responsibility for producing 
trained professionals, society finds it hard to accept the per- 
sistent evidence that time after time the end-product of 4-year 
university education—students—must be further trained in 
order to be useful at actual trades or professions for which 
they presumably had been “educated.” If the university contin- 
ues to pursue this current role and accept this responsibility, it 
is inevitable that the division between the university and 
society will widen, as the latter becomes more disillusioned 
over the former’s performance. And a more violent financial 
squeeze will ensue. 


Expansion Stampede 


The modern American university has continued to grow by 
absorbing every function to “sustain” society without a criti- 
cal self-examination of its fundamental functions. It is 
assumed that expansion or “growing big” physically is ulti- 
mately good. That is, a multiversity is better than a college, 
for presumably it serves more social interests efficiently and 
effectively. The university, however, expands or shrinks 
according to the amount of money available from private 
wealth, business corporations, state legislatures, and the Fed- 
eral Government. It quivers with the whims of these external 
agencies. The university has become a multifaced beggar, who 
is intelligent and shrewd enough to display any of his faces to 
please potential financial resources. The bigger it is, the more 
visible to the potential money resources. The bigger it is, the 
more power it may exert. Bigness seems to be rewarded finan- 
cially—which means also socially in this society—by the exter- 
nal agencies. Thus the current trend for bigness continues. 
Furthermore, once an educational institution grows big, main- 
tenance becomes an overwhelming task. Consequently the 
university spends less time and effort on those critical activi- 
ties tat might hinder the development and maintenance of 
bigness. The modern American educational institution is 
deeply committed to this expansion stampede. 


What is needed now is a critical review and redefinition of 
the role and responsibility of the university in society. What is 
the task of education in the modern community? What is the 
aim of education in relation to modern man? 
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Education is a critical socialization process in terms of 
examination, preservation, and transmission of the essential 
parts of social tradition or culture. Education embraces both 
the content of such social values and the medium through 
which that content is transmitted. Education does not and 
cannot occur in a vacuum. Education must have its environ- 
ment in which it can be realized. That environment is society. 
The school as an educational institution is established by 
society to achieve efficiently and effectively certain ends: the 
maintenance and the evolution of society. The period of child- 
hood and adolescence is considered best suited for the efficient 
achievement of these ends because of its plasticity. 


Society Seen as Hostile 


Although modern youths attend school, they lack a clear 
perspective of the purpose of their education. Going from kin- 
dergarten straight to a Ph.D. in the shortest possible time is a 
practice highly valued in society—for no obvious reasons. And 
young graduates from the higher educational institutions 
occupy an increasing portion of teaching positions. These 
young graduates have never had full occupational involvement 
in “outside” society. They think society is hostile or even 
degrading to be involved in. This view of society held by some 
of the brightest and most energetic youth promotes the divi- 
sion of the university and society. This further isolates and 
alienates “education” from society, which must benefit from 
education. As a consequence, appreciation of the genuine value 
of education to society diminishes and society takes a hostile 
attitude toward such “irrelevant” or “unproductive” educa- 
tion. This in turn reinforces youth’s perception of a “hostile” 
society. The vicious circle ultimately undermines all educa- 
tional activities of society and society is then ready to degener- 
ate. 


The modern American educational system attempts to teach 
youth the value of independence and individuality, while 
society emphasizes and demands conformity. This inconsis- 
tency causes youth to question their society and their own 
position in it. 


Ideals of Youth 


Youth are idealistic and strive for realization of their dreams. 
They are a moving force toward innovation in their search to 
bring betterment to their society. And they are willing to risk 
themselves for happiness and humanity, which are so scarce in 
the contemporary world. Society, however, fails to provide the 
necessary means through which youth can work for the excel- 
lence of the society. All that youth will achieve, then, is utter 
alienation or the violent destruction of their irrelevant or 
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abandoned society. To them society and education become 
simply expendable. 


Education should and must serve to nurture the dreams and 
ideals of youth, no matter how radical or impossible they 
might appear to society. Creating and pursuing a Utopia is the 
single most important and needed educational goal now, 
through which an individual may learn to recognize current 
problems and may commit himself to solve them for the better- 
ment of society. 


Education is the continuity from past, through present, to 
future. Education is not and cannot be analogous to the com- 
pletion of a Boeing jumbo jet 747 and a setup of another goal 
—producing an SST. It is crucial that we cultivate among 
youth the intellectual ability to review and redefine critically 
society’s existing values and practices: Why do we need the 
SST or do we really need an electric toothbrush? 


Individual Identity Within the Group 


The group need not confine individuality. It need not curtail 
the development of individual potentials. On the contrary, the 
group can provide an individual with an environment where 
he can experiment and develop to the maximum his creative 
ability. An individual does not confront the group as an oppos- 
ing entity. 


A sense of individual independence is an important factor 
for one’s creativity; yet, more important is individual iden- 
tity. This individual identity is a priori ground for potential 
creativity or intellectual development. How can one cultivate 
his identity or consciousness of his identity? He needs other 
people, who in turn need him: identity with or within the 
group. This inextricable and primordial mutuality between 
individual and his group or community should receive greater 
emphasis as an educational goal. Maximizing this mutuality 
becomes, then, the goal of teaching. Every academic or intel- 
lectual discipline should contribute to constant refinement of 
this mutuality. What to teach is the curriculum. 


The fundamental flaw in modern education lies in the neg- 
ligence (if not abhorrence) of this mutuality. Contributing to 
this flaw is an increasing fractionalization of intellectual ho- 
mogeneity and fragmentation of knowledge. And the demand 
for rigid accountability exemplifies the lack of this mutuality. 
It further reflects individual! irresponsibility toward society: 
deep distrust permeates. 


Modern American education has neglected to propagate the 
concept of “individuality” as inherently related to the concept 
of ‘society’ in human survival. Modern education has empha- 
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sized far too much the dichotomy of individuality and society, 
treating that dichotomy as a conflict. The individual is forced 
to learn how to cope with the threat of his own society, while 
he deliberates how he may outwit the society. Harmony 
between the individual and the society is analogous to equilib- 
rium in the balance of power. If the individual becomes the 
more powerful, he threatens to destroy the society, thus invit- 
ing anarchy or anomie. When the society becomes the more 
powerful, it defeats the individual, and the result is totalitari- 
anism. Modern man has experienced both extremes of the con- 
tinuum of human survival in his search for happiness and 
humanity. He has not yet learned a sense of balance or mutual- 
ity. 


Similar Problems in Japan 


What I have said here about contemporary American educa- 
tion is approximately what I experienced at a Japanese uni- 
versity, although, politically speaking, we in Japan are a little 
more violent—if not vicious. Japan has achieved remarkable 
economic recovery since the devastation of the war. Actually 
we do not like to call it “recovery” anymore. It is growth, 
expansion, and progress. The government and the people live 
in the euphoria of progress—a progress with no clear national 
direction. 


The Japanese university, too, grows bigger and bigger with 
no well-defined direction or purpose. It grows uncritically. And 
the Japanese Government through the Ministry of Education 
exercises its political power to control education to the maxi- 
mum limit. Students rebel in an attempt to decide the future 
of Japan, and the government casually suppresses them. 


Contemporary Japan is too prosperous for those students 
who are “reform-oriented.” No middle-class Japanese wants 
reform, and interestingly, every Japanese at the present 
moment looks middle class. The people have much to lose. 
Stability and prosperity are too much to sacrifice for future 
unknown reforms. 


The contemporary Japanese university spends its time and 
energy to furnish the prospering industry with everything the 
university can produce. Consequently, the humanities and 
social sciences are considered as merely unproductive illegiti- 
mate children who cause lots of trouble. 


I do not doubt that Japan will soon again become one of the 
major world powers. I do not know whether Japan will become 
an economic superstar or military giant. The university, in 
any case, must play a major role in deciding which direction 
Japan should take. Is the university well equipped to handle 
this important role? My answer is no. And the government’s 
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answer is no. The government will not expect the academic 
world to provide critical perspectives on the future direction 
of Japan. All the university can do, then, is merely to follow 
—not to lead—the nation. If this is the case, we will have more 
student revolts across the nation shouting rhetorics of ideals, 
only to be arrested again. 


Where are we heading? What future does the Japanese 
university have to face in relation to the seemingly omnipotent 
government and industry? 


What is the student’s role—nationally and internationally? 
The more I think about these questions, the more confused I 
become. #& 
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“There is a major difference between the mood of 
4 or & years ago and that which exists today ...a 
marked decrease in the foreign student’s involve- 
ment in activities with other foreign students and 
with the community as a whole.” 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS: 


Communication or Obfuscation? 


by Carol B. Thompson 


EMPATHY ... UNDERSTANDING ... TOLERANCE... 
SUPERFICIALITY . .. CULTURAL IMPERIALISM . . . PATERNALISM 
. . . All of these expressions have been used by foreign stu- 
dents and by Americans to describe programs for interna- 
tional students. Open and subtle challenges to traditional pro- 
grams at Michigan State University—such as international 
club activities, international fairs, and home hospitality—have 
promoted a yearlong dialog among foreign students and staff 
concerning student preferences for ways to relate to each 
other and to Americans. Because of these requests for change 
that encouraged evaluation and reflection, we decided to ask 
other universities whether they were experiencing similar re- 
sistance to planned programs. In the fall of 1970 we sent letters 
to the “Big Ten” universities inquiring specifically about the 
existence and vitality of international clubs. In January 1971 
another letter was addressed to key people at universities in 
New York, California, Colorado, Iowa, Ohio, Louisiana, and 
Michigan asking them to appraise the more general level of 
foreign student participation in programs. No attempt was 
made in either case to conduct a systematic survey; it was a 
general, personal inquiry, as the text of the January letter 
reveals: 


I am concerned about whether there is any particular level of 
relationship between American students and foreign students, as 
well as whether or not the foreign students seem to be responding 
in the same old way or whether you are noting subtle and some 
not so subtle differences in their response to planned activities. 


I would like to share the responses of the foreign student 
advisers in order to raise questions about the programs 
directed toward the foreign student and, more fundamentally, 
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the assumptions on which the programs are based. Have the 
changing interests of foreign students rendered international 
clubs obsolete? How does this question apply to the nature of 
the total program focus usually encouraged by an interna- 
tional] center: cultural entertainment, host families, receptions, 
tours? This brief compilation of ideas is not an attempt to 
answer these questions, but rather to stimulate further inquiry 
and analysis. 


Are International Clubs Obsolete? 


All of the “Big Ten” universities have had active international 
clubs in the past. Only two, however, reported clubs which 
continue to pursue actively a variety of interests: ““Peace Car- 
avan” to the United Nations, soccer games, student organized 
loan-scholarship fund, International Festival, coffee house, and 
so forth. Two other universities stated that the international 
clubs had disbanded, and three described social activities of a 
very limited natrre. One club had changed from the traditional 
form to an organized constituency to represent the interests of 
the foreign students in the total university arena. 


In contrast to tl.is new function of an international club, a 
study committee of foreign students at another university 
reviewed the club purpose for an entire year and finally 
rejected the idea of changing the focus of the club to represen- 
tation of the forzign students on governing boards and aca- 
demic councils. It was apparently a false assumption at that 
particular university that foreign students would identify 
themselves as a group even to promote “mutual” financial and 
academic concerns. Although some special services are still 
needed for foreign students (English language instruction, 
immigration assistance), should this philosophy of relating to 
them as a distinct group be the basis of social and cultural 
programing? 


Decline in Foreign Student Participation 


The response to the question of the general levels of student 
involvement spanned a continuum from little or no student 
response to planned programs to intensive and extensive activ- 
ity. Most, however, reported a definite decline in participation: 


There is a major difference between the mood of four or five 
years ago and that which exists today. . . . There is a marked 
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decrease in the foreign student’s involvement in activities with 
other foreign students and with the community as a whole. The 
fulfillment of private goals seems to be more dominant than ever, 
and a small minority of students are beating their heads against 
the wall to induce the majority. 


The traditional social activities prevalent in past years have 
severely declined. It seems that students have found other outlets 
for these traditional activities. 


One foreign student adviser claims that the background and 
preparation of the students change their attitudes toward pro- 
grams: 


This year’s group of participants point the way, we believe, to 
the orientees of the future: young people of greater sophistication 
who are better informed about the United States, have a better 
command of the language, and who exercise greater freedom to 
challenge and criticize. . . . The overnight hospitality program 
came in for sharp criticism by the orientees. Eighteen of the 
group considered the activity a negative experience. Heretofore 
this program vied with the academic seminars as the “most valua- 
ble element” in the program... . 


Another respondent affirmed declining interest in some pro- 
grams, but not in all. The purpose and content made the dif- 
ference between rejection of and enthusiasm for the program: 


As to whether or not the foreign student is responding in “the 
same old way” to planned activities, the answer is “yes” and “no.” 
There is an obvious disenchantment with planning of programs 
that are seen by foreign students as primarily serving the needs 
and interests and desires of the American community . . . such as 
the traditional host family programs, invitations to speak in a 
way that reflects gratitude for all that America is supposed to be. 
However, where program planning is, in fact, consonant with felt 
needs and interests of foreign students, then the response is, not 
surprisingly, enthusiastic and consistent. 


Why These Changes? 


In an attempt to go beyond description to a level of greater 
understanding, it is necessary to ask why there seems to be an 
appreciable change in student participation. Reasons offered to 
explain this observation were varied: (1) other campus-wide 
opportunities encourage foreign student involvement; (2) 
activity follows cycles depending on student leadership and the 
competition of other campus activities; (3) foreign student 
advisers are necessarily preoccupied with financial needs and 
students are preoccupied with finishing degrees; (4) more for- 
eign students are graduates, thus more mature, and conse- 
quently less interested in group programs. Several who 
reported much less response to planned activity expressed the 
opinion that foreign students interact more among themselves 
and with Americans at a personal, informal level: 
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Students find meaningful relationships in smaller groups, 
usually through small informal groups within their academic 
departments... . 


I would say that what interaction . . . there is takes place not 
at the level of international organizations but at the personal level 
through contacts in classes, through other types of organizations 
which are not internationally oriented... . 


Do these ideas suggest that the era of relating to foreign 
students via programs directed to them as a single entity with 
special needs is over? What is it about the traditional pro- 
grams which the students reject? What assumptions based on 
past experience are no longer valid? 


The responses which assert continued foreign student inter- 
est in activities do offer explanations for the high level of 
student involvement. One adviser sees communication easier 
among peer groups: 


It is apparent that the orientees are happiest in a situation that 
‘brings them in contact with people their own age... . 


Appeal was also made to staffs and leaders to solicit the advice 
of students to determine a program: 


It seems to me that the interests of foreign students in pro- 
graming is understandably in direct proportion to their perception 
of the substance of the programing . . . as germane to themselves. 
This implies a sensitive appraisal by staff of what is genuinely of 
concern to foreign students and to the extent possible involvement 
of foreign students in the planning of the program. 


This approach in programing is especially difficult if one 
takes the advice of two respondents who call for programs 
(and attitudes) which relate to the students as individuals: 


We have nostalgic recollections of the good old days . . . which 
make me sick to hear them, for they clearly were times when we 
had regular showings of the unusual “animals” in this country— 
talent shows, Rotary dinners. ... Perhaps we are in limbo 
between that kind of treatment of foreign students and relation- 
ship between them and an era in which each is truly respected and 
valued for his uniqueness. I very much hope so. 


An important factor that ... affects response and participation 
is the recognition by leaders that differences as well as similari- 
ties are important and that respect for differences rather than an 
assumption of consensus is necessary. The factors of religion or 
non-religion, race, ideology, ethnic origin, etc., when recognized as 
honest and important differences, tend to unite and attract stu- 
dents, whereas acting as though differences did not exist tends to 
produce distrust, suspicion and superficial relations. 


Preference for programs acknowledging the differences of 
students was most apparent in the response to hospitality pro- 
grams. Whereas the problem used to be not enough American 
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families, it now is more often described in terms of less stu- 
dent interest. Two respondents stated, however, that this gen- 
erality did not hold true when students had the opportunity to 
express their own deep concerns rather than primarily to res- 
pond to the needs and desires of the American community. For 
example, a group of Arab students were eager to present a 
2-hour program to a Rotary Club where they were able to 
discuss and interpret their very real concerns—and inciden- 
tally played Arab music and wore their robes. 


More Interaction in an International House 


Two others who described active social, cultural, and intellec- 
tual involvement attributed it to the interaction of students 
(American and foreign) in a residence. In this personal daily 
contact, students set up their own programs which ranged 
from informal coffees to “Human Potential Development Semi- 
nars and Buddhist-Christian Dialogues.” One campus finds 
this opportunity so valuable (and unique) that they encourage 
students to live at least two quarters in the International 
House. 


What are the implications of these indications of declining 
foreign student interest in traditional planned programs? 
Some feel it is a challenge to the staffs and volunteers to relate 
to the students on their terms. Others see the need for more 
publicity and recruitment for cross-cultural exchange. Mention 
was made of “required courses” for foreign students so they 
would interrelate. Another university gives credit for a semi- 
nar on the similarities of cultural and social environments. 
Other comments indicate that foreign students are relating 
more at the personal level and ask why programing is neces- 


sary. 


Even though some advisers claimed student interest was 
fulfilled through personal contact and private means, all of 
those who replied to our inquiry did express interest in con- 
tinuing to offer direction and resources to facilitate cross-cul- 
tural dialog. If planned activities do endure, what new direc- 
tions should they take? Even our cursory overview seems to 
indicate that a club, a festival, an attitude which responds to 
the student as simply “non-American” is not well received. 
Should programs refer more to the student as a “Rhodesian,” 
an “economist,” or a “married student”? As in the past, the 
means is as important as the goal of relating to persons from 
different cultures. Students are expressing their needs and 
desires; it remains the task of the staffs and volunteers who 
coordinate programs to respond positively and imaginatively, 
not to be defensive about current programs. The actual pro- 
grams or non-programs which result may be more diverse 
than in the past. If they are to be effective, however, our 
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inquiry suggests frequent questioning of programs and the 
assumptions underlying them: 


® Do we realize what students really want? Are we willing 
to pursue serious questioning by empirical analysis? 

® Do the programs respond to the needs of Americans more 
than to the desires of the students? 


® Do the programs speak more to categories and stereotypes 
than to individuals with real concerns and specific professional 
interests? 


® Could the goais of the program be achieved more effec- 
tively through less structured, more natural channels? & 
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“Leaders for Tomorrow” 


“A foreign student who finished his graduate work here only in 
1961 is today Sweden’s Minister of Education. Another who studied 
here in 1963 is today Singapore’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Still another, a graduate student at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1961, is now directing a nuclear research center in 
Israel. Many others, advanced students here as little as 6 to 15 years 
ago, are now members of parliament, ministers of finance, agricul- 
ture, or education; presidents or deans of universities; top level 
scientists or diplomats; heads of social welfare or economic develop- 
ment programs, leaders in many professional fields from law to 
dentistry.” So begins the introduction to the most recent annual 
report of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Department of State. This report gives particular emphasis to a 
review of U.S. programs for foreign students. The introduction 
continues: 


“No one can say with assurance what specific education or experi- 
ence produces a leader—in this country or any other. But it’s a 
certainty that more and more of tomorrow’s leaders here and else- 
where will be drawn from those who study ovtside their own coun- 
try, or have had some opportunity to observe other nations and 
peoples of the world. 


“To help build up a corps of such leaders is one of the privileges 
and responsibilities of the United States... . From 1954 to 1970 the 
number of foreign students in the United States rose from 34,000 to 
135,000, and they now make up about 2 percent of all students in 
U.S. higher institutions. About half are graduate students. ... 


“Wherever they study, foreign students represent a potential lead- 
ership group on their return home. The presence of foreign students 
on U.S. campuses, moreover, is recognized as a means of enriching 
the education of American students and the research and teaching 
programs of U.S. institutions. The State Department has therefore 
encouraged and supported, in close cooperation with private organi- 
zations, a variety of efforts and special programs for foreign stu- 
dents to help assure them the best possible U.S. education and 
international experience. Some of these efforts have continued over a 
period of years, but beginning in 1970 they have been stepped up, 
strengthened, and enlarged. 


“Essentially these programs are directed to the major problems 
experienced both by the students themselves and the U.S. institu- 
tions which receive them: the student’s need for counseling overseas 
on their choice of college here; the difficulty of judging credentials 
of students from abroad; the provision of adequate reception and 
orientation services for incoming students; the need to help the 
students understand the character of the American society and the 
American people outside their campus. 


“Few of these programs can reach even the majority of students. 
To reach anything like the 135,000 or more now in the United States 
would require a far more intensive and widespread effort on the part 
of U.S. colleges and universities, local communities, and private 
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agencies as well as the State Department. The programs described 
... in this 1970 annual report of the Department’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, are at best, then, only indicative 
of some of the services and opportunities awaiting the foreign stu- 
dents here. They are also indicative of the challenge posed to the 
American people in any endeavor to reach, help, and encourage far 
more of these students from whom, we know with certainty, will rise 
many of the leaders of tomorrow’s world.” 


Single copies of the report, Leaders for Tomorrow, may be 
obtained by writing to: Public Information and Reports Staff, 
CU/IR, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. Bulk orders 
should go to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 





Note to Readers 


James L. Colwell, author of the article on ““German Students 
View the American Character,” which appeard in the Summer 
1971 issue of Exchange, has asked that we call to our 
readers’ attention a recent article which he says makes a 
most important contribution to the literature on the study of 


American national character: David E. Stannard, “American 
Historians and the Idea of National Character: Some Prob- 
lems and Prospects,” American Quarterly, XXIill, 2 (May 
1971), 202-220. 
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